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SOME OF THE CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


Once again the Christmas-tide has 
come around to us, and with it comes all 
the freight of joy and good-will and anx- 
jety that attends its pretty old-world 
custom of gift-making. And among all 
the gay or dainty or useful presents that 
form a joy to the eyeno less than a snare 
to the ‘pocketbook there are assuredly 
none this year more beguiling than the 
Christmas books. Were ever before 
books half so entrancing ?>—we ask our- 
selves, as we gaze delightedly at the 
riches spread out before us; and we laugh 
alittle as we do so, for we remember well 
that as each year has come around we 
have asked ourselves the same old ques- 
tion. ,Yet surely it is true that at least 
the mechanical side of book-making 
must with each succeeding year approach 
nearer to perfection; while with the re- 
cent inventions in photography and in 
process reproduction the art of illustra- 
tion has attained to heights never before 
dreamed of. The designing and decora- 
tion of book-covers has only in recent 
years become a trade in itself, while in 
the choice of paper and type, in the plac- 
ing of illustrations, in the care and artis- 
tic feeling with which every detail is 
carried out, there is evidence of the great 


advance that has come to pass in the art 
of book-making. And it is this ceaseless 
striving toward perfection, aroused in 
the first instance by the demand at 
Christmas-time for the choicest books 
attainable, that is raising the standard of 
book-making, slowly but surely, the 
world over. 

Among all the books there can hardly 
be found one more beautiful and more 
appropriate for the Christmas season 
than The Life of Chrzst as Represented in 
Art. Written by the man of all men 
best fitted to deal with such a subject,— 


Archdeacon Farrar,—the book in depth - 


of religious fervor, in broad and compre- 
hensive treatment, and in artistic per- 
fection as a whole, is unique; and it is, 
moreover, unique in the originality of its 
conception, For, often as writers havé 
attempted a survey of the works of the 
great religious painters, their criticism 
has been almost wholly from the artistic 
point of view. Archdeacon Farrar, while 
recognizing the value of this criticism in 
awakening the minds of the people to 
an intelligent appreciation of the great 
works of art, does not confine himself to 
mere technical or emotional comments. 
His great object in this book has been 
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to indicate, through the treatment of the 
life of Christ in art, the great phases of 
religious thought in all their changes 
from age to age. “ Great nations,” said 
Mr. Ruskin, “ write their autobiographies 
in three manuscripts,—the book of their 
deeds, the book of their words, and the 
book of their art. Not one of these 
books can be understood unless we read 
the two others; but of the three, the only 
quite trustworthy one is the last.” And 
Archdeacon Farrar writes: “Art can- 
not deceive. It is an unerring self-reve- 
lation of the character both of nations 
and of individuals. The art of every 
age and country infallibly reflects the 
tone, the temper, the religious attitude 
of which it is the expression.” 

Following out this idea, he traces the 
growth of religious feeling from its be- 
ginning as exemplified in the symbolism 
and extreme reserve that characterized 
art in the days of the early Christians, 
through its magnificent development in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
up to our own time, paying especial at- 
tention to the work of the Pre-Raphael- 
ites, and giving many examples of the 
paintings of Burne-Jones, Rossetti, and 
Holman Hunt, The book is illustrated 
lavishly, both by vignettes introduced 
into the text and by full-page photo- 
graphs and engravings. The most 
beautiful and also the most numerous 
,) illustrations are, as a matter of course, 
} from the early Italian school, but Dutch, 
German, Flemish, and Spanish painters 
receive due attention. The frontispiece 
is a reproduction of that most wonderful 
“Beau Dieu d’Amiens,” and the illus- 
trations, as a whole, while chosen pri- 
marily with a view to the elucidation of 
the text, constitute, nevertheless, a very 
complete survey of the most beautiful 
types of religious art. 

In Karl Karoly’s Raphael’s Madonnas 
we have a volume which, while in one 
way supplementing Archdeacon Farrar’s 
work, is, on the other hand, a contrast to 
it, being written from the purely artistic 
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point of view. The attention is con- 
centrated on the illustrations, the text 
forming merely a running commentary — 
that supplies an account of Raphael's. 
life and work as well as all historical 
and critical data necessary for an in- 
telligent appreciation of ‘his master- 
pieces. And the illustrations are well 
worthy of the prominent place accorded 
them. Fifty-four in number and of full 
octavo size, they include the entire series 
of Madonnas painted by Raphael, (those 
only being omitted that are univer- 
sally acknowledged to be unauthentic) 
as well as the most important of his 
other works. It is only the recent 
inventions in photography that could 
render possible a work of such rare 
beauty, for these illustrations differ from 
almost all others of their kind in being 
reproduced, not from engravings, but 
directly from the original paintings. 
Three other magnificently illustrated 
books of special interest to lovers of art 
are The Lifeand Works of John Russell, 
R.A., “the prince of crayon portrait- 
painters,” as he is called, written by 
George C. Williamson, with an intro- 
duction by Sir Ronald Gower, F.S.A., 
and containing eighty-five illustrations; 
Albert Moore, His Life and Works, by 
A. Lys Baldry, with about eighty illus- 
trations; and a third edition of that book 
well known to all lovers of the beautiful, 


_ Str Edward Burne-Jones: A Record and 


Review, by Malcolm Bell. These books, 
all of them Colombier octavo in size, 
form a wonderfully fine series of the 
work of three of the most prominent of 
the English artists of our own day; and 
a book which must take rank with them 
is Miss Gamlin’s delightfully written and 
illustrated George Romney: His Work 
and Art. 

Mr. Pennell’s book on work in black- 
and-white, or, to give its full title, “ Pex 
Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen: Their 
Work and Their Methods. A Study of 
the Art of To-day, with Technical Sug-— 
gestions,” has, ever since the publication 
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of its first edition, held an assured posi- 
tion, not alone as a work essential to 
the art student, but as a rarely beautiful 
collection of the work of modern illus- 
trators. The edition of two years ago, 
which was limited, was practically ex- 
hausted before it even fairly came before 
the general public, and the steady de- 
mand for a new edition caused Mr. 
Pennell to recast the work and, by the 
inclusion of new matter, both in the 
form of text and of illustration, to make 
it as nearly exhaustive as possible. It is 
only of recent years that illustrating has 
come to hold so important a place in the 
art of the day. “Popular illustration,” 
writes Mr. Pennell in his preface, “is 
the product of the nineteenth century. 
The best illustrators are as conscientious 
in their profession as the best painters 
or sculptors. . I have endeavored 
to show what a high standard the best 
illustration reaches, and to give, for pur- 
poses of study, the most notable exam- 
ples from all over the world.” And to 
realize the extent of Mr. Pennell’s work 
we have only to glance down the list of 
artists represented. From the days of 
Titian, of Rembrandt, and of Albrecht 
Diirer to that of Abbey, of Howard 
Pyle, and of Gibson, it seems to us that 
every country, every style, is represented. 
Vierge and Martin Rico and Fortuny 
from Spain and Italy; Schwabe, Leloir, 
Puvis de Chavannes, and Madeleine 
Lemaire from France; Richter and 
Vogel from Germany; Tegner from 
Holland; Walter Crane and Du Maurier 
and Harry Furniss from England; Rein- 
hart and Remington and Church from 
America—they are all here, and with 
them a host of their fellow artists. 
And though Mr. Pennell disclaims any 
endeavor to estimate the rank of the 
various artists and the place they will 
ultimately hold in the life-history of the 
world, the critical notes that form the 
text of his work will be found of great 
value, and especially as coming from so 
high an authority as Mr. Pennell him- 


self. The final chapter on pen-drawing 
for book decoration, materials for pen- 
drawing, practical suggestions, a discus- 
sion of the means of reproduction, and 
an account of pen-drawing in the past 
appeal more directly to the art-student 
for whose use the work was compiled. 

A book which, while written primarily 
for the book-lover, will be found of much 
interest to artists, and especially to 
workers in black-and-white, is Mr. 
Charles Dexter Allen’s long-promised 
work on American book-plates. No 
subject has of late aroused more enthu- 
siasm than that of book-plates, or ex- 
dibrzs, as they are called, and the exhibi- 
tion held recently by the Grolier Club 
has done much to stimulate the interest, 
not alone of collectors and experts, but 
more especially of the public at large. 
In this work, which forms a companion- 
volume to Mr. Egerton Castle’s popular 
work on English book-plates, Mr. Allen 
has traced and classified a large number 
of the more typical American book-plates, 
and has given especial attention to those 
of the Colonial era. His work is fully 


illustrated with reproductions of rare and, 


interesting book-plates, and in the finer 
editions with many prints from the 
original coppers, both old and recent. 


‘For the benefit of book-collectors it is 


issued in three styles: the ordinary small- 
paper edition, containing all the process 
illustrations and ten copperplates; the 
Collector's Edztzon, limited to one hundred 
copies, printed on English hand-made 
plate paper, with illustrations and forty- 
one full-page plates printed from the 
original coppers; and an Edition de 
Luxe, limited to seventy-five copies, 
printed throughout on Japanese vellum, 
and containing all the illustrations and 
plates. All of the Collector's Edition was 
exhausted by private subscriptions before 
the date of its publication. 

Among the other illustrated books are 
two charming volumes in the well-known 
Cranford Serzes with its dainty covers in 
green-and-gold—a collection of Old Eng- 
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lish Songs which, leading off with the 
well-known Corzdon's Song, includes most 
of the favorites of a by-gone day; and 
Miss Austen’s immortal Przde and Preju- 
dice. Both these books are illustrated 
by Hugh Thomson, whose predilection for 
“the teacup time of hoop and hood” is 
so well known to us that it does not 
need Austin Dobson’s charming intro- 
duction to induce us to regard the book 
of songs with a more than favorable eye; 
but in regard to Przde and Prejudice we 
are not so certain. A book we have 
known and loved for as long as we can 
remember; a book which, no matter how 
well we know, we can always greet with 
unfailing delight, is not a subject for us 
to be dealt with lightly. Each one of its 
characters is as dear to us as our own 
living friends, and we can only regard 
with jealousy and suspicion any attempt 
to take liberties with their persons. 
But the gorgeous cover-design with its 
proudly strutting peacock is dainty 
enough to satisfy even us, and before 
we have penetrated far into the book 
we must own our prejudice completely 
disarmed. As we turn each page we 
feel as if we were gazing on a photo- 
graph of some well-known scene, and the 
pictures, though full of character and in- 
dividuality, are drawn with wholly satis- 
factory spirit, grace, andcharm. The de- 
lightful humor that forms the most 
prominent feature in all Miss Austen's 
works is here rendered in a most engag- 
ing manner and with a delicacy that pro- 
hibits any trace of exaggeration or Cari- 
cature. 

Two other volumes in this same Craz- 
ford Series, of great interest to children 
no less than to students of folklore, are 
Aisop’s Fables, told anew and their history 


traced by Joseph Jacobs, with over three 


hundred illustrations by Richard Heigh- 
way, and Zales of the Punjab by Mrs. F. 
A. Steel, with annotations and appendices 
according to the most approved method 
of the Folklore Society by Major R. C. 
Temple, and with numerous illustrations 
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by J. Lockwood Kipling, the father of 
Rudyard Kipling. sopf’s Fables come 
to us in most delightful guise, but we 
turn to Mrs. Steel’s tales with distinct 
curiosity mingled with our anticipation. 
Native India has been made known 
to us even more vividly and comprehen- 
sively than through Kipling by Mrs. 
Steel’s poeticand magnificently dramatic 
tales, and especially by the collection, 
A Flower of Forgzveness. And here, 
as she assures us in her preface, we are 
to have a series of folktales, taken down 
by her from the very lips of the natives 
in some of the most primitive districts of 
India, tales that have been handed down 
solely by word of mouth from one gen- 
eration to another. So as we open the 
book it is with the half-formulated ex- 
pectation of finding something weird, 
impressive, something befitting its origin 
in the “mysterious East,” as the creator 
of Trzlby puts-it, something, perhaps, 
between The Arabian Nights and Kip- 
ling’s Jungle-book. And distinct traces 
of much that appears in both The Ara- 
bian Nightsand The Jungle-book are here ; 
yet as we read we areconscious that what 
we are dealing with is far more primitive, 
more simple than either. We are filled 
with haunting recollections of all the folk- 
tales we have ever read; we fancy our- 
selves once more back in the childish 
days when we listened with parted lips 
and wide-opened, wondering eyes to the 
Miérchen of the brothers Grimm, to the 
Contes of Perrault and of La Fontaine, or 
to one of the old Celtic legends that our 
old nurse tells to us and that were toldto 
her as she stood, a little Irish girl, at her 
grandmother’s knee. For the nations have 
separated and grown apart, but the same 
old tales live on with scarcely a change 
—the same old tales, old yet ever new; 
tales that were told in the sunrise of the 
world and that will still be told in the 
sunset, and that help us to realize more 
vividly than ever before the essential 
unity of the great Aryan race. 

Among the new editions of some of the 


a an 


books that, like the folktales, once known 
will live forever, we have this year some 
that are of the greatest importance. 
Among these are the “Oxford” edition’ 
of Chaucer, the “Cambridge” and “ Tem- 
ple ’ Shakespeares, the two complete 
editions of the works of Robert Brown- 
ing, and the charming reprint of Miss 
Ferrier’s novels. The ‘“‘ Oxford ” Chaucer, 
as it is termed, represents the unremit- 
ting labor of a quarter of a century on 
the part of one of the greatest author- 
ities on Early English literature— the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat. The edition will 
be completed in six volumes, five of 
which have already appeared, demy 
octavo in size and beautifully bound in 
dark red buckram. It is edited from the 
manuscripts themselves and will con- 
tain all the genuine works of Chaucer, 
whether in prose or poetry, with full 
notes and commentaries, portraits, and 
facsimiles. 

The “Cambridge” Shakespeare as re- 
cently revised by Mr. Aldis Wright has 
been almost universally accepted as the 
standard edition, and in the édztzon de 
luxe now offered to the public the pub- 
lishers have spared no pains to form an 
edition which.in mechanical production as 
well as in text should be the handsomest 
and best edition procurable. Each vol- 
ume, super-royal octavo in shape, contains 
a single play, printed on fine hand-made 
paper and bound in Irish linen. They 
are still being issued at the rate of two 
volumes a month, twenty-eight of the 
forty volumes having already appeared. 
The “ Temple’ Shakespeare is one of the 
most perfect of the smaller editions of 
Shakespeare. The publishers have tried 
to make it a beautiful as well as a schol- 
arly edition, printed in bold and legible 
type and yet so compact in form that it 
might easily be carried in the pocket. 
Each volume contains a complete play, 
printed in black and red on _ hand- 
made paper. The text used is that of 
the Globe” edition, carefully amended 
from the latest “Cambridge” edition, 
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and an important feature is the scru- 
pulous care in following this, the recog- 
nized text of Shakespeare, word for 
word and line for line. Mr. Israel Gol- 
lancz contributes to each volume a con- 
cise preface, a full glossary and brief 
notes that are strictly limited to such 
difficulties as cannot be elucidated by the 
glossaries. Mr.Walter Crane has designed 
the title-pages, and each volume will have 
as frontispiece in photogravure either 
one of the accepted portraits of Shake- 
speare or some illustration connected 
with his life. The binding is in two 
styles, limp cloth and paste-grain roan ; 


and special attention has been given | 


to render the bindings strong and at 
the same time flexible. For the use 
of lecturers and teachers there is an 
edition printed on writing-paper with 
broad margins for manuscript notes. 

Asolando: Fanctes and Facts, with the 
biographical and historical notes to the 
whole series, with a general index and an 
index to the first lines, forms the seven- 
teenth and concluding volume in the 
“ Library Edition’ of Robert Browning's 
works, thus giving subscribers to the pre- 
ceding volumes a chance to complete their 
sets. The same publishers (Macmillan & 
Co.) have published also a complete and 
definitive edition in nine volumes, crown 
octavo, printed from the same type as 
the seventeen-volume edition, in which 
every detail of workmanship is as perfect 
as it was possible to make it. 

A reprint of Miss Ferrier’s novels has 
long been sorely needed, for, celebrated 
as they are, they have nevertheless been 
very difficult to obtain. We have them 
this year, however, in the most attractive 
edition conceivable, gotten up in the 
same dainty 16mo style as the new edi- 
tions of Fielding and Peacock, of Miss 
Austen, Miss Burney, and the Brontés. 
They are edited by Mr. Brimley Johnson, 
who has obtained some new biographical 
material from Miss Ferrier’s family andhas 
made a selection of eighteen unpublished 
letters from her correspondence for the 
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introduction, and they are delightfully 
illustrated by Miss Nelly Erichsen. 
Miss Ferrier’s novels are all too little 
known by the young people of our 
day, but those of the older generation 
rank her next to Miss Austen among the 
old favorites they still love to read and to 
read again. For the wit and humor, the 
kindly sarcasm and the keen knowledge 
of human nature displayed in these tales 
will keep them alive as long as the Eng- 
lish tongue endures. 

The presence in this country of the 
Very Rev. Dr. S. Reynolds Hole, Dean 
of Rochester Cathedral, England, one of 
the wittiest and kindliest of authors and 
of lecturers, has given renewed impetus 
to the sale of his delightful volumes of 
Reminiscences,—Memorzes of Dean Hole, 
and the second and just published J/ore 
Memorzes. The Dean is well known as 
one of the most sympathetic, brilliant, 
and inspiring speakers of his age, and in 
his books we find evidence of the same 
inexhaustible fund of humor, of ripe wis- 
dom, and of cheery and optimistic phi- 
losophy that render his lectures so 
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irresistible. The intimate friend of 
Thackeray, Dickens, Tennyson, Leech, 
Tenniel, Gladstone, Newman, Keble, and 
many others, his store of reminiscences 
is rich, and his books, the “ holiday task 
of an old boy,” as he himself calls them, 
are full of the magnetism and charm of 
a most winning personality. 

But our space is already more than 
filled and we are able to do no more than 
mention the new book by Jane Barlow, 
the author of Jrzshk /dylls, with its en 
gaging title, Tze End of Eljfintown, and 
its charming illustrations by Laurence 
Housman; the new edition of Gud/zver’s 
Travels in the Cranford Serzes, intro- 
duced by Henry Craik and illustrated by 
Charles E. Brock; the singularly inter- _ 
esting work on Harvard College from 
the point of view of an Oxonian, Dy. 
Charles Birkbeck Hill, and the volume: 
of selections from the poems of Aubrey 
de Vere by Professor Woodberry of Co- 
lumbia, Yet what can words do in a 
description of books of this sort? To 
appreciate their merits one must own 
them for one’s self 


A BIOGRAPHER SUI GENERIS 


From The New York Home Journal 


The biographical style is one of the 
most varied and interesting features of 
literature. 
greater than the themes to which their 
abilities are applied that their heroes gain 
imperishable renown through the power 
of those who have chronicled their adven- 
tures. Other writers are so ill qualified 
for the task set before them that they be- 
little what they would dignify, and after 
infinite labor bring forth a work in which 
the great man and his historian go down 
in Common confusion. There is a third 
class, whose type for all time is Boswell, 
which consists of writers who have small 
skill in themselves, but possess such en- 
thusiastic appreciation of the talents of 
their neighbors that, like wisps of paper 


Some authors are so much 


tied to a kite, they achieve eminence by 
following the flights of genius. 

In this art William Winter has founded 
a school of his own, He considers the 
lives of only those whose fame needs no 
embellishment, yet equips them so com- 
pletely against the ravages of time that 
they must preserve their lustre undimmed 
long after themes not less important but 
less carefully enshrined shall have passed 
out of memory. Insucha method there 
is no discrepancy of gifts between the 
hero and the historian. What the author 
borrows he repays tenfold. Whatever 
the achievements may have been, their 
chronicler lends new distinction to them 
by adding the dignity of his own thought 
to that of the artist whose work he values. 


——eEE— 
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For it is a pleasing feature of this 
poet’s life that it has been devoted to the 
true in art and the beautiful in nature. 
Throughout the period of a long yet 
happily not eventful career William 
Winter has listened with attentive sense 
to each animate or inanimate voice that 
possessed instinctive eloquence. He is 
on the same terms of familiarity with 
nature in her varying moods as with the 
highest manifestations of genius. Who 
has not wandered with this gentle, im- 
aginative, scholarly guide through the 
pleasant valleys of England, the hills of 
Scotland, the ancient nooks and crannies 
of London, and the lovely landscape 
of Warwickshire? He has taught us 
not only to understand Shakespeare’s 
fancy, but to know the Swan of Avon as 
he lived. The villagers of Stratford know 
only those great men—William Shake- 
speare, Washington Irving, and William 
Winter; and this union of madern with 
classic genius is not incongruous, for it is 
to the writings of Irving and Winter that 
we are largely indebted for a knowledge 
of the personality of England’s greatest 
bard. 

How much the drama owes to this, its 
principal and kindliest critic, may not be 
told until William Winter has passed once 
more into the communion of those great 
players whose gifts were guided by his 
counsel and whose achievements are re- 
corded by his pen. He wasthe friend and 
counsellor of the Booths, the Wallacks, 
Hackett, Owens, McCullough, Forrest, 
Cushman, Neilson, Anderson, and Mod- 
jeska. To his careful assistance Miss 
Rehan owes much of her present fame, 
and many other fine actors of assured 
position were helped to recognition by 
Mr, Winter’s discovery of their talents. 
It has always been his purpose to dis- 
tinguish between appearances and real- 
ities, and to separate true worth from pre- 
tence. It has been his good fortune as 
well as his merit to ascertain the exact 
grace of art and to denounce those false 
resemblances thereto which deceive the 


unlearned and allure the vulgar. There- 
fore, in his estimates of the player’s skill, 
during a period which includes all that 
was notable in the drama of this country, 
we have found his judgment an almost 
unerring guide in escaping the spurious 
and arriving at the genuine. His con- 
siderations of the stage dismiss all that is 
unworthy and preserve only that which 
is eminent in value. Hence, although we 
may not find a complete record in his 
writings of the histrionic progress of 
America, it is possible to discover by 
them the exact method and measure of 


genius declared by the foremost figures _ 


of our drama. Dr. Johnson might have 
said about this critic, as he remarked 
about an earlier author, “His conversa- 
tion does not show the minute-hand, but 
he strikes the hours very correctly.” 
William Winter has inherited the quick 
judgment of Hazlitt without his acerbity, 
and the fine humor of Lamb without his 
conservatism. Hisstyle isalmost as pure 
as that of Addison, and his wit is some- 
times akin in geniality to that of Steele, 
but more frequently pungent with the: 
irony of Swift. He is poetic, but never 


. sententious; and, if his argument is not 


always sound, its errors arise from wealth 
of sentiment rather than lack of logic. He 
writes with his heart as well as his head, 
and sees the soul of the artist through the 
veil of his art. We are indebted to Will- 
iam Winter for the most learned, elo- 
quent, and happy disquisitions on the 
drama that have been written in modern 
times, The honorable position that the 
actor now holds in our esteem is due in 
great measure to the ability with which 
this ingenious counsel has argued his 
cause. Every one who enjoys the drama, 
or participates therein, regards with 
esteem and affection this great critic, who 
has devoted a life of extraordinary re- 
flection, sensibility, and dignity tothe in- 
struction of the player in his office and 
the public in a knowledge of the noble 
art of the theatre. ; 

These remarks are called forth by a 
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consideration of Mr. Winter’s Lzfe and 
Art of Joseph Jefferson. In this work, 
as in his earlier reviews of the persons 
and profession of the drama, the au- 
thor has written with a kindly and 
graceful pen. Winter's Lzfe of Ladwin 
Booth was a valuable contribution 
to the literature of the theatre, and 
his briefer studies of the achievements 
in comedy and tragedy of other dis- 
tinguished players are the most lumi- 
nous and adequate descriptions of their 
accomplishments that we have. In this 
new book Mr. Winter traces the Jefferson 
family back to an early period in the reign 
of George II., and illustrates by engaging 
arguments and anecdotes the inception of 
comedy genius in the Jeffersons, under 
the encouragement of David Garrick. 


_ With his hero thus fairly started in humor 


nearly two centuries before he was born, 
the author carries the family very inter- 
estingly through all its triumphs and 
vicissitudes until the era of the present 
Jefferson—a period in which comedy has 
arrived at a climax of brilliancy in our 
own land not surpassed in any other. 
Mr. Winter, whose wit is equalled only 
by his eloquence and good taste, finds in 
the history of our famous comedian a 
most agreeable subject for his study, and 
this delightful work is herewith recom- 
mended not only to the reading of 
Joseph Jefferson, but to the enjoyment of 
all his admirers. It isa novel and char- 
acteristic method of biography used by a 
man of wit and sensibility to preserve the 
graces of aman Of great genius in humor. 


Notes and Announcements 


Tue publication of Garnet Smith's 
Melancholy of Stephen Allard has been 
postponed until January. 


Tue Clarendon Press will publish 
shortly editions of Scott’s poetical works, 
in crown octavo and in miniature, edited 
by Mr. J. Logie Robertson. 


Harper & Bros. announce for early 
publication Mr. Lowell zn England: A 
Series of Familiar Letters, edited, with 
introduction, by Mr. George W. Smalley. 


A BIOGRAPHY of the late Professor G- 
J. Romanes is in course of preparation. 
his widow, who has published a novel 
and other literary works. 


Ginn & Co. have nearly ready Ax In- 
troduction to the Verse of Terence, by 
Herman W. Hayley of Harvard, and A 
German Scientific Reader, by Prof. G. T. 
Dippold of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 


PROFESSOR JOHN WATSON, best known 
from his scholarly works on Kant, has 
ready a new book, this time on the 
philosophy of Mill, Comte, and Spencer, 
which will be published at once by Mac- 
millan & Co. 


CopELAND & Day have nearly ready 
The Wooing of Martha Pitkin, by 


Charles Knowles Bolton; the Love Son- 
nets of Wilfrid S. Blunt; and a volume of 
poems by Prof. John B. Tal. 


Dr. GEORGE KRIEHN, author of Zmg- 
lish Popular Upheavals in the Middle 
Ages, has been appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Social and Institutional History 
at the Leland Stantord Jr. University. 


Maelcho, the new historical romance 
by the Hon, Emily Lawless, published by 
D. Appleton & Co., is a tale of war and 
adventure in the Ireland of the stirring 
days of the sixteenth century. 


D. C. HeatH & Co. will soon issue’ 
a somewhat abridged edition of Jules 
Verne’s most popular tale, Le tour du 
monde en quatre vingts jours, with notes 
by Prof. Edgren of the University of Ne- 
braska. é 


’ Mr. ANTHONY HOPE, whose latest 
work, Zhe Indtscretion of the Duchess, 
just published by Henry Holt & Co,, is 
having great success, is said to be en- 
gaged on still another book, Ze Chron- 
zcles of Count Antonio, 


MacMILLAN & Co. announce for early 
publication Rhymes of Rajputana, by 
Colonel G. H. Trevor, who at present 
holds the same post of Governor-Gen- 
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eral’s Agent in Rajputana which formerly 
afforded inspiration to Sir Alfred Lyall. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS announce 
Rembrandt in the Gallery at Cassel. It 
will cdntain seventeen photogravures of 
Rembrandt’s more important pictures, 
with an essay by Frederic Wedmore. 


Mr. GOssE’s new volume of poems, 
entitled /z Russet and Silver, will be 
published by Stone & Kimball. The 
volume is dedicated to Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson, under a name by which he is 
known to the Samoa natives— 7usztala, 
which is “ The Story-teller.” 


A NEW edition of Professor Sylvanus 
Thompson's Electricity and Magnetism 
will be published by Macmillan & Co. 
The book has been thoroughly revised, 
and additional matter to the extent of 
one third of the original book has been 
specially prepared with a view to the 
needs of American students. 


Miss Lucy ToOULMIN SMITH, the 
daughter of the historian of English 
guilds, well known herself for a life de- 
voted to antiquarian research, and espe- 
cially for her scholarly edition of the 
English Miracle Plays, has been ap- 
pointed to the new post of librarian at 
Manchester College, Oxford. 


Dr. JAMES EDWARD LE. ROSSIGNOL, 
formerly Professor of Psychology and 
Ethics at the Ohio University at Athens, 
has been appointed professor of History 


and Political Economy at the University 


of Denver, Colo. 


Ginn & Co. have ready Herrick: Se- 
lections from the Hesperides and the Noble 
Numbers, edited, with introduction, notes, 
and glossary, by Prof. Edward E. Hale, 
Ir., Ph.D. (Halle), of the State Univer- 
sity of lowa. 


Round the Red Lamp, the new book by 
Dr. A. Conan Doyle, is said to have been 
received with so much favor that the 
publishers, D. Appleton & Co., were un- 
able to meet the orders received in the 
first week. 


Dr. EVARTS BOUTELL GREENE has 
been appointed Assistant Professor of 
History in the University of Illinois. He 
received the degree of A.M. from Har- 


- vard in 1891, and that of Ph. D. in 1893. 


During 1892-93 he was Assistant in His- 
tory at Harvard, and during the past 
year he held the Harris Fellowship in 
History. 
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Two volumes of selections from the 
journals of Edmond and Jules de Gon- 
court will be brought out by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. They have been chosen 
and translated by M. A. Belloc and M. 
Shedlock, and are believed to contain 
the best that was in the original seven 
volumes. They will be published with 
eight portraits. 


THE Dryburgh Edition of the Waverley 
Novels being now completed, Macmillan 
& Co, are making arrangements to pub- 
lish in two volumes, uniform with the 
romances, a new edition of the Poetical 
Works of Sir Walter Scott, selected and 
edited by Mr. Andrew Lang. The first 
volume will be ready about December 
first, and the second a month later. 


D. C. HEATH & Co., Boston, have in 
press for immediate issue in “ Heath’s 
Modern Language Series’? Victor Hugo’s 
Ruy Blas, edited with a careful preface 
and with scholarly notes by Professor 
Samuel Garner, Ph.D., of the U. S. Na- 
val Academy at Annapolis. 


Mr. FREDERICK GREENWOOD, whose 
Lovers’ Lexicon was one of the most popu- 
lar books of a year ago, is this year the 
author of a new work, /magznation in 
Dreams. The material is treated much on 
the lines laid down by the Society for' 
Psychical Research, and the subject of 
telepathy and of apparitions is taken up 
quite fully. 


A SERIES of handbooks on the History 
of Religions, edited by Prof. Morris | 
Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, is to be issued by Ginn & Co. 
The Religzons of India, by Prof. E. W. 
Hopkins of Bryn Mawr, will form the 
first volume. 


ROBERTS Bros. will publish this week, 
besides the Letters of Emily Dickinson, 
A Child of the Age, by the late Francis 
Adams; Zhe Power of the Will, or 
Success, by H. Risborough Sharman; a 
second series of The Thought of God in 
flymns and Poems, by F. L. Hosmer and 
W. C. Gannett; and Father Goose's 
Melodzes, by.Adelaide F. Samuels, 


From a New England Hz7llstde is the 
title of a charming little book by Mr. 
William Potts, to be published immedi- 
ately by Macmillan & Co. It bears as a 
sub-title Votes from Underledge, the 
name of Mr. Potts’s home at Farmington, 
and is filled with delightfully discursive 
talks on every imaginable topic con- 
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nected with persons, places, and things, 
but more especially with Nature in all 
her changing moods. 


Mr. THomMas NELSON PAGE will 
shortly publish a new volume of short 
stories, most of which have already ap- 
peared in the magazines, The book will 
consist of six stories: ‘““My Cousin 
Fanny,” “ The Burial of the Suns,” “ The 
Grey-jacket of No. 4,” “ Miss Dangerlie’s 
Roses,” “How the Captain Made Christ- 
mas,” and “ Little Darby ’—and will be 
published by the Scribners. 


THE fifth edition of the late Sir James 
Stephen’s Digest of the Criminal Law 
will shortly be published by Macmillan & 
Co., under the editorship of the author’s 
sons, Sir Herbert and Mr, Harry Stephen. 
Besides the alterations required to bring 
it up to the level of the most recent leg- 
islation and the latest decisions, it will 
contain an entirely new index, and an 
alphabetical table of all the indictable 
offences, showing the appropriate punish- 
ment for each, and how and when it was 
created. 


THOSE that remember the interesting 
character of Emily Dickinson’s letters to 
Colonel Higginson published in The 
Atlantic Monthly for October, 1891, will 
be gratified to learn that all her other 
available letters are now collected and 
edited by Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd of 
Amherst. They were published by Rob- 
erts Brothers, of Boston, on November 
15, the letters to Colonel Higginson 
forming one of the ten chapters. Begin- 
ning in 1845, when Emily Dickinson had 
but recently passed her fourteenth birth- 
day, the letters fill all the intervening 
years until her .death in 1886, and were 
written to Samuel Bowles, Dr. J. G. Hol- 
land, ‘‘H.H.,,” and other persons of dis- 
tinction. 


Dr. WILLIAM IsAAcC HULL has been 
appointed to the Joseph Wharton Pro- 
fessorship of History and Political Econ- 
omy at Swarthmore College. In 1892 he 
received his degree of Ph.D. from Johns 
Hopkins University. During the past 
year he was elected to the Council of the 
American Institute of Christian Sociol- 
ogy and to the Council of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Dr, Hull has recently written as co-edi- 


tor with W. H. Tolman, Handbook of ' 


Sociological References for New Vork. 


Tuer American edition of Paul Bour- 
get’s Outre Mer,which has been running in 
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the Herald, will be published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, simultaneously with its 
appearance in France, probably in De~ 
cember. M. Bourget’s criticisms have 
given offence in various quarters; but, 
on the whole, he seems to be amiably 
disposed towards his entertainers in the 
United States. 


Mr, WILLIAM WATSON is universally 
recognized to be,if not the greatest of 
living English poets, at least the most 
poetic poet of his day. A new volume 
of poems by him is a distinct event in 
the literary world, and the greatest inter- 
est is aroused by Macmillan & Co.'s an- 
nouncement of Odes and Other Poems. 
It will contain among others the verses 
published recently by him in the Sfectator, 
the Dazly Chronicle, and other English 
papers. 


Stir EDWARD STRACHEY’S Talk at a 
Country House has just been published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The book, 
which contains a portrait of the author, 
consists of conversations on Englishmen 
of note, English social life, Persian poetry, 
Assyrian inscriptions, characteristics of 
modern literature, and a great variety of 
other topics suggested during the sup- 
posed visit to an English country house 
of great antiquity and rich in associations 
and memories of charming and distin- 
guished persons. 


WALTER PATER’S posthumous papers, 
which have been collected by one of his 
warmest personal friends, Mr. Shadwell 
of Oriel College, are now in press and 
will be published very shortly by Mac- 
millan & Co. under the title Greek 
Studies. They are said to possess all the 
charm that rendered Marzus and Plato 
and Platonism a rare delight to thou- 
sands of readers, and they deal with all 
manner of attractive subjects, from a 
study of Dionysius and of the Bacchanals 
of Euripides to the myths of Demeter and 
Persephone. 


Mr. THOMAS B. MOSHER of Portland, 
Me., has printed in his Bzbelot Serzes two 
charming books of verse—one the ever 
delightful Rubazyat, the other a selection 
from the more musical of Swinburne’s 
early lyrics. The little volumes are mod- 
elled on an old-style, format, narrow 8yo, 
and beautifully printed on Van Gelder’s 
hand-made paper, with uncut edges. 
They are done up in flexible Japan vel- 
lum, with outside wrappers and gold 
seals, and each issue has an original cover 


design. The edition is strictly limited to 
725 copies. 


Pror. Hemet of the University of 
Michigan has prepared a_ thirty-page 
manual, Chaucer's Pronunctation and the 
Spelling of the Ellesmere MS, (Boston : 
D. C. Heath & Co.), which will be of great 
assistance to teachers and students, and 
indeed to everybody who is not content 
to read Chaucer in a slovenly way. The 
subject is treated with admirable clear- 
ness and method. Trifling distinctions 
of sound are properly subordinated, and 
the main features of Chaucer's vowel and 
consonant system are well brought out. 
Prof. Hempl’s well-known skill as a 
phonetician is a sufficient gueranty of 
the accuracy of the book. 


THE forthcoming biography of John 
Addington Symonds may really be called 
an autobiography, so much of its mate- 
tial is compiled from Symonds’s own 
papers and correspondence. There was 
available a mass of matter difficult to 
compress into one book. In one of his 
letters dealing with the late Dr. Jowett’s 
famous breakfast-parties, Symonds de- 
scribes these entertainments as paralyz- 
ing. The men were “stiff, awkward, 
shy, from their very reverence for Jowett. 
He sat, sipped tea, ate little, stared va- 
cantly. Few spoke.” 


To any one acquainted with the repu- 
tation enjoyed by Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson 
in England and on the Continent, it 
seems very strange that it has, upto now, 
been practically impossible to obtain in 
America many of his best-known works. 
The University Settlement lectures by 
Dr. Stanton Coit led to a wide-spread 
call for that most impressive novel, Zhe 
Heritage of the Kurts, yet even a library 
like the New York Mercantile was unable 
to obtain the book. To supply this de- 
mand Macmillan & Co. have arranged to 
issue an American edition of Bjérnson’s 
complete works. 


AN English translation of the text of 
the Old Syriac Gospels, as contained in 
the Sinai Codex, has been prepared by 
Mrs. S. S. Lewis, and will shortly be pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co. Mrs. Lewis 
has made the Authorized Version the 
basis for her choice of English phrases, 
so as to bring out more clearly the points 
of resemblance betwixt the Sinai Codex 
and the text of the Revised Version, to 
which references are given in the margin, 
as also to Cureton’s text, and to that of 
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the Codex Bezz, as a representative of 
the old-Latin. The volume will be also 
furnished with an appendix giving a list 
of words and phrases in the Zerfus Re- 
éeptus which have no equivalent in the 
Sinaitic text, of which conciseness is a 
leading characteristic. This, it is hoped, 
will make the volume more useful to 
Greek scholars unacquainted with Syriac. 


WE are at last to have an adequate 
biography of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, his 
brother, Mr. W. M. Rossetti, being now 
engaged upon it. To this biography will 
be added an interesting collection of the 
poet’s family letters, from his boyhood to 
the latest months of his life. These let- 
ters are addressed to seven relatives, 
principally his mother and brother. The 
work will contain nine portraits, eight of 
these being from paintings or drawings 
done by Dante Rossetti himself and rep- 
resenting himself and the seven relatives 
mentioned above. The ninth portrait is 
one of his wife, her own production, 


Social Evolution, which has attained 
phenomenal success in this country, 
has gone through so many editions 
that the original plates are completely 
worn out. A new edition will there- 
fore be printed from new type, and 
will be issued in more convenient shape 
for readers than the original octavo form. 
Benjamin Kidd, the author of Svead 
Evolution, was essentially unknown in 
England before his book appeared. He 
was a hard-working minor official whe 
had been active in agitation for the im- 
provement of the condition of that class 
of clerks to which he belonged. Mr. 
Kidd was recently promoted, and now 
has been made Superintendent of Death- 
duty Statistics. 


HarPeR & BROTHERS will publish 
this month an illustrated volume on 
Four American Universities, vis. > Har- 
vard, Vale, Princeton, and Columbia, by 
Profs. Charles Eliot Norton, A. T. Had- 
ley, W. M. Sloane, and Brander Mat- 
thews, all graduates of, as well as instruct- 
ors in, the institutions about which they 
write—all except Professor: Sloane of 
Princeton, who is an alumnus of Colum- 
bia. About the same time the Macmil- 
lans will publish Prof. E. D. Perry’s ” 
translation of Professor Paulsen's ac- 
count of the German universities, for 
which Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler has 
written an introduction, contrasting the 
German and the American universities, 
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ALL those who read a series of papers 
‘on wild animals in confinement, which 
shave been appearing from time to time in 
the Sfectator—especially those describ- 
ing the results of experiments with music, 
entitled Orpheus at the Zoo—will be glad 
to hear that the author, Mr. C. J. Cor- 
nish, has collected them into a volume, 
together with some unpublished chapters 
on such attractive subjects as “ The 
World from the Animals’ Point of View” 
and “Criminal Animals.” The book will 
be published by Macmillan & Co, under 
the title of Lzfe at the Zoo, illustrated 
with reproductions of instantaneous 
photographs by Mr. Gambier Bolton 
and of Japanese pictures. 


PROFESSOR R. T. ELy introduces to 
the American public a book which should 
attract the attention of all interested in 
the social and labor movements of the 
day. It is called Three Months in a 
Workshop, and is a translation of a Ger- 
man work which created a deep impres- 
sion ou German public opinion when it 
appeared a year or two ago. Its author, 
Paul Gdhne, General Secretary of the 
Evangelical Social Congress, describes in 
the narrative his own experiences. A 
theological student, “having a desire to 
study the ‘social question’ from the 
standpoint of religion and the Church, 
laid away his student’s gown and became 
a factory hand.” “In one of the large 
machine-shops,” he says, “I worked 
eleven hours daily among the operatives ; 
with them I| lived as one of themselves ; 
with them I spent my evenings and 
shared my Sunday pleasures.” 


Tue J. B. Lippincott Co. will publish 
a collection of Popular British Ballads, 
Ancient and Modern, in four volumes, 
chosen by Mr. Brimley Johnson, and il- 
lustrated with over a hundred drawings 
by Mr. Cubitt Cooke. Vols. I. and II. 
will contain the best Traditionary Bal- 
lads of England and Scotland, with a 
small group of Peasant Ballads still sung 
in country districts. Vols. III. and IV. 
will contain selected modern experiments 
in the art of ballad-writing by English, 
Scotch, and, Welsh poets (including liv- 
ing writers), and a mixed group of Irish 
Ballads. The spelling of the old ballads 
has been modernized, and they are ar- 
ranged in groups according to the collec- 
tion in which they were first included. 


PROFESSOR OLIVER F, EMERSON of 
Cornell University has in preparation 
another book on the English language, 
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designed for use in the secondary schools. 
It will contain an introduction on the 
nature of language and the changes it 
may undergo, will trace the history of 
the standard language from Old English 
to modern times, and give chapters on 


the vocabulary, including the native and 


foreign elements. There will be chap- 
ters on general changes in inflection and 
syntax, on word derivation and word 
analysis, with some hints on the changes 
in meaning which. words have under- 
gone. It will afford to those who do not 
expect to take a college course such a 
scientific knowledge of their native 
tongue as older students may acquire 
from the larger Hzstory of the English 
Language, by the same author. rof. 
Emerson has had some years’ experience 
as a teacher in secondary schools. 


MR. CROCKETT’S new story, The Men 
of the Moss-Hags, which is now running 
as a serial in an English paper, will be 
issued in America by Macmillan & Co. 
It is said to possess all the qualities which 
rendered Zhe Razders of such Stirring 
interest and is concerned with that period 
of Scottish history called “The Killing 
Time,” while based upon manuscript and 
traditional materials collected by himself. 
The story deals with the adventures of 
the young William Gordon of Earlstoun. 
He rides at Cameron’s back at the last 
charge at Aird’s Moss; he holds up the 
Banner of Blue at the Sanquhar Declara- 
tion; he lies in hiding among the wild 
hills, and being wounded is succored by 
his sweetheart. Much of the book is 
dominated by the personality of a Cove- 
nanter, the father of the heroine, the 
tragedy of whose death makes a lurid 
scene. The story will be illustrated by 
Mr. Charles E. Brock. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. have re- 
published Zhe Last Leaf, with George 
Wharton Edwards’ and F. Hopkinson 
Smith’s illustrations, and a facsimile of 
a letter, written by the author on July 
12, 1894, in reference to this edition. In 
this letter Dr. Holmes writes: “I have 
lasted long enough to serve as an_illus- 
tration of my own poem. Iam one of 
the very last of the leaves which still 
cling to the bough of life that budded in 
the spring of the nineteenth century. 
The days of my years are threescore and 
twenty, and I am almost half-way up the 
steep incline which leads me towards the 
base of the new century so near to which 
I have already climbed, I am pleased to 
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find that this poem, carrying with it the 
marks of having been written in the 
jocund morning of life, is still read and 
cared for. It was with a smile on my 
lips that I wrote it; I cannot read it 
without a sigh of tender remembrance.” 


THE recent book by Dr. C. Ellis Ste- 
vens, Sources of the Constitution of the 
United States, which has attracted such 
favorable attention in this country, has 
won also unusual recognition abroad as 
an important contribution to the science 
of constitutional government. Public 
announcement has just been made in 
Lisbon that the King of Portugal has 
created the author a Knight Commander 
of one of the highest orders of knight- 
‘hood in Portugal. The honor, which was 
conferred on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, is the result of 
deliberate action onthe part of the Portu- 
guese government. Dr. Stevens has also 
received the decoration of a Knight of 
the Order of Isabella, from the Queen 
Regent of Spain, acting on advice of the 
Spanish ministry. Such unusual foreign 
distinction for an American scholar is 
gratifying. The new edition of Sources 
‘of the Constztutzon is almost ready. The 
book has been revised and enlarged more- 
over by appendices containing citations 
from documents; such as the early State 
Constitutions and Bills of Rights, that 
are of special interest to the student. 


JAMES DARMESTETER, Professor of 
Persian Language and Literature at the 
College of France, died at Maisons La- 
fitte on Oct. 20. He was born at Chateau- 
Salins, Lorraine, in 1849, and was edu- 
cated in Paris, at the Lycée Bonaparte, 
receiving the prize of honor at the con- 
cours général of 1866. In 1872 he began 
to give all his time and attention to 
Oriental studies, and was appointed as- 
sistant professor of Zend at the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes in 1877. In 1885 he 
accepted the professorship which he held 
at his death. He was secretary of the 
Société Asiatique of France, and a Fellow 
of the Bombay University. In 1886 he 
made a scientific journey to India, 
Among his works are Haurvatdt et 
Ameretét, an essay on the mythology of 
the Avesta, Ormazd et Ahriman, a trans- 
lation of the Zend Avesta, Etudes Iranz- 
ennes, Chants Populaires des Afghans, 
and Reports on the Progress of Orien- 
tal Studies to the Société Asiatique de 
Paris from 1881. 


A new Survey of London will be pub- 
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lished by Macmillan & Co. The editor, 

‘ director, and the principal writer of the 
work is Mr. Walter Besant, F.S.A., who 
has made a study of London, not only in 
books, but in exploration of the streets, 
the occupation of his leisure hours for 
more than twenty-five years. His recent 
works on London and Westminster and 
his eighteenth-century novels sufficiently 
prove his qualification for the post of 
director. The work will not be a repro- 
duction brought up to date of Stowe and 
Strype, but an entirely new work on a 
different plan. It will, however, include 
a perambulation such as is found in the 
former work; but of the whole “county” 
instead of the city only. This perambu- 
lation will take account of every impor- 
tant building, institution, and company; 
every church, chapel, college, school, 
hospital, orphanage, almshouse, museum, 
library, etc., in the whole of Greater 
London. It will include things past as 
well as the things present; it will contain 
a history of London—its liberties, char- 
ters, trade, political power, religion, man- 
ners, and customs; and it will present a 
picture of the great city as it is from 
every point of view. In short, it is the 
aim of the publishers and of the editor to 
erect a monument worthy of this great 
and venerable city which shall record its 
state and condition at the end of the 
nineteenth century. It is at present de- 
signed to complete the work in eight 
quarto volumes, and the first will, if pos- 
sible, be published in the autumn of 1895, 
to be followed at short and regular inter- 
vals by successive volumes. It is needless 
to add that the work will be fully illus- 
trated by maps and engravings. 


A woORK of unusual interest by Frank- 
lin Henry Giddings, Professor of Soci- 
ology at Columbia College, will be pub-~ 
lished by Macmillan & Co. under the 
title The Principles of Soctology. This 
work will differ from all previous trea- 
tises on sociology in its rigorous exclu- 


sion of topics that fall properly within — 


such other social sciences as political 
economy, public law, and the theory of 
the state, and in its systematic organiza- 
tion of the facts and principles that are 
strictly sociological. The author refuses 
to regard sociology as but a collective 
name for many social sciences, or as 
merely a study of such social evils as 
poverty and delinquency. He inquires 
whether there are not certain social phe- 
nomena that are elementary, funda- 
mental, and universal, underlying and 
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giving rise to the economic, religious, 
judicial, and political activities which 
other sciences investigate. If there are 
such, they are the true subject-matter of 
sociology, which is therefore not a nebu- 
lous all-embracing philosophy, but a 
definite, fundamental social science—a 
science of social elements and first prin- 
ciples. Such phenomena are discovered 
in the facts and laws of population, in 
certain phases of social psychology, such 
as imitation and toleration, in certain 
laws of choice which govern public 
opinion, in laws of combination, and in 
the working of natural selection among 
choices and combinations, as. well as 
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among individuals. From a thorough 
knowledge of these phenomena we may 
derive a true deductive explanation of 
the double structure of society, namely, 
by families, tribes, and nations, and by 
associations, corporations, and the divis- 
ion of labor. The work will be a product 
of actual experience in university teach- 
ing, and will meet the wants of university 
students. The method of exposition is 
indicated by the subdivision into four 
books, namely: I. The Elements of 
Social Theory. II. The Descriptive An- 
alys's of Society. III. The Historical 
Evolution of Society, IV. Social Pro- 
gress; Law and Cause. 


Reviews. 


The Sounds and Inflections of the Greek 
Dialects: onic. By Herbert Weir 
Smyth, Ph.D. (University of Gottingen), 
Professor of Greek in Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. 

The great treatise of Ahrens on the Doric 
dialect was published in 1839, the treatise 
on the #olic dialect in 1843; but in the 
fifty-odd years that have elapsed since 
then there has been no attempt to match 
these famous works by a comprehensive 
manual of the Ionic dialect—that form of 
speech which served as the medium of 
communication between the sons of Javan 
and their eastern neighbors, which domi- 
mates the song of Homer, which adds a 
special charm to the limpid flow of Hero- 
dotus’s ‘‘ Setting Forth of Investigation.” 
True, much has been written on the Homer- 
ic dialect; reputations have been made and 
lost on the slippery field of the language of 
Herodotus; something has been done here 
and there for the inscriptions; we have 
had an article or two on the sham Ionic of 
a later period; but it has been reserved for 
an American scholar, fitted for his arduous 
task by long years of special study as a 
dialectologist, to give the world a book on 
the Ionic dialect which, by fulness of de- 
tail, by command of the documents, by 
painstaking research, by acuteness and 
suggestiveness, deserves to rank with the 
most memorable achievements of the clos- 
ing century in the domain of Greek studies. 

There are naturally few who can judge 
the stately volume of nearly seven hun- 
dred pages in all its myriad statements of 
facts and in all its solution of complicated 
problems; but no man who has any claim 
to be a Grecian is wholly unacquainted 
with the enormous difficulties that beset 
such a task as Prof. Smyth has absolved to 


the lasting honor of American scholarship. 
Whatever errors criticism may discover in 
the vast array of statements, whatever ob- 
jections may be raised to some of the con- 
clusions reached, Prof. Smyth has laid the 
foundations on which future students must 
_be content to build. There is no room for 
the faint praise, magnis tamen excidit ausis. 
The author has won the right to enter 
upon ‘‘the legacy of opportunity,” as 
he calls the unfinished work of Ahrens. 
One would have thought that in all these 
years some German would have arisen to 
do the work, but the great drawback has 
been the imperfect state of the material— 
a drawback greater even than the lack of 
special investigations, of which also Prof. 
Smyth justly complains. Large masses of 
the grammatical treatises of the early cen- 
tury are nearly worthless because the re- 
sults repose on untrustworthy texts; and 
though our school-books are still full of 
false citations and doctored passages, those 
who are not mere manufacturers of mer- 
chantable manuals, those who are true 
scholars, know how important it is to put 
every statement to the most severe test. 
And in respect to the Ionic dialect this is 
not always possible because so much of 
Ionic literature is still inadequately ed- 
ited. Still, to wait until it had all been 
tried in the critical furnace would have 
been to postpone the task another fifty 
years; and it is evident that the publica- 
tion of Prof. Smyth’s work is well cal- 
culated to hasten the good time and bring 
the study nearer to ideal completeness. 
For obvious reasons it is impossible to 
give in these columns an analysis of the 
more technical part of the work, the treat- 
ment of accent, of the vowel system, of 
the consonantal system, of the declensions 
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and conjugations. These subjects make 
up the great bulk of the book, and, inter- 
esting and important as they are to schol- 
ars, withdraw themselves from considera- 
tion in a journal that is not technically 
philological. But preface and introduc- 
tion present a number of points that are of 
salient interest, and of these some speci- 
mens may be given so as to relieve this 
notice of the charge of mere vague lauda- 
tion. ‘ 

In the preface Prof. Smyth tells us that 
he has attempted to combine the philolog- 
ical and linguistic methods. The philo- 
logical method ‘‘seeks to determine, on 
the basis of tradition, the forms proper 
to the dialect of each author, the place oc- 
cupied by him in the history of the dialect, 
the interrelation of the various connected 
styles of literary composition, and the con- 
nection between the language of artistic 
construction and the language of the pub- 
lic and private documents preserved in the 
inscriptions.” In treating the forms as 
purely linguistic phenomena Prof. Smyth 
has made no systematic attempt to write 
a comparative grammar from the point of 
view of Ionic, or to trace the forms back 
to the pre-Hellenic stage. The compari- 
son is made throughout with other dia- 
lects, especially Attic, and the restriction 
seems to be wise. 

In the introduction Prof. Smyth deals 
with the sources of the investigation and 
the geographical and chronological divi- 
sions of Ionic, its great home in Miletus, 
its dominant position in the early centuries 
of Greek literature. An important chapter 
is devoted to the Ionic element in the lan- 
guage of Homer, ‘“‘that highly artificial 
product” which baffles the attempt to make 
“‘a definitive demarcation between [its] dia- 
lectal affinities,’ and which Prof. Smyth 
finally resigns himself to call ‘‘in greater 
or less degree an Aiolized Ionic,” reserv- 
ing his proof for a latervolume. Another 
chapter is given up to the relation of Old 
Attic to Ionic, in which the view is main- 
tained that Attic and Ionic are, with ‘all 
their correspondences, essentially separate 
and individual dialects—a view which nec- 
essarily brings about a conflict with Mr. 
Rutherford’s well-known theory as to the 
identity of Old Attic and Ionic. The Ion- 
isms of tragedy are not survivals of the 
Old Attic speech. They are due to the 
Greek law of conservation that holds each 
department to the dialect in which it 
started, so that the Ionisms of tragedy 
“have their source in the Ionisms of iambic 
poetry. The history of Herodotus, says 
Prof. Smyth, ‘‘ was originally composed, 
not in the pure Milesian dialect as spoken in 
ordinary life by the Milesiars of the fifth 
century, but in an enobled form of the Mi- 
Jesian dialect, which, gradually perfected 
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by the predecessors of Herodotus, had re- 
ceived under the hands of the historian an 
impress due to the peculiar virtue of his 
genius.” As the narrative rises to epic 
heights Homeric strains are heard, just 
as, in English, Biblical reminiscences are 
possible wherever the theme ascends, and 
that without destroying the essentially 
modern character of the composition. The 
practical effect of this theory, if applied to 
the text ef Herodotus, would be to ‘‘leave 
undisturbed the greater part of the dia- 
lect,” the chief trouble being with the 
open form of the pure verbs, notably those 
in-e@, which postulates that the historian 
“deliberately resuscitated an entire sys- 
tem of inflection that had passed out of ac- 
tual speech nearly a century before his 
time, an inflection which is not the inflec- 
tion found in iambic and elegiac poetry.” 
Of course this seems very unnatural, but 
it may be remarked that in this whole 
domain the range of possibilities is very 
much widened by the study of what mod- 
ern writers in dialect find perfectly feasible. 

The uncritical character of the editions 
of Hippocrates bars a thorough examina- 
tion of his dialect, but one point is em- 
phasized, that the criterion of dialect does 
not enable us to detect traces of spurious- 
ness, and that there is no considerable 
diminution of Ionism in the treatises which 
criticism has assigned to a later period. 
Acurious chapter deals with the revival of 
the Ionic dialect under the Empire, a re- 
vival which became crass in the time of 
the Greek Renascence under Hadrian. 
This study of Ionism, leading now to the 
transposition of Ionic into Attic, now to 
the hyper-Ionizing of Ionic texts, was a 
serious disadvantage to the tradition of 
the Ionic of the fifth century B.c., with 
which we are most concerned. 

These are only a few of the most impor- 
tant subjects handled in Prof. Smyth’s in- 
troduction, but they may suffice to show 
the variety of his themes and the reach of 
his views. That Prof. Smyth does not al- 
ways force conviction, that his minute 
knowledge and his fairness of mind do not 
allow him to dogmatize throughout, is a 
trouble that is inherent in the character of 
the work. To be cocksure of everything 
in the study of dialect would be to for- 
feit confidence in everything. What has 
been accomplished in this volume quick- 
ens our eagerness for those that are to 
follow, especially as the author has prom- 
ised to enlarge on the artistic significance 
of dialect. And of this artistic signifi- 
cance, this spiritual meaning of the whole 
study, Prof. Smyth has given us glimpses 
here and there which show very plainly 
that erudition has not quelled in him, but 
only quickened, the appreciation of the 
beautiful.— Zhe Nation. 
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Historical Characters of the Reign of Queen 
Anne. By Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant. 
The least significant of the figures por- 

trayed in this book is the one which makes 

it reasonable to associate all the rest to- 
gether. If there had been no Queen Anne, 
nobody could have brought together char- 
acters so diverse as those of the Duchess 
of Marlborough, Dean Swift, Daniel Defoe, 

and Joseph Addison for a picture in a 

group. One might well imagine Swift and 

the Duchess flinging taunts in their grave- 
clothes. And the Queen is, after all, the 
best of these strangely met personages. 

She is faithful and loving, with no bitter- 

ness of heart and none on her tongue. 

Commonplace as she is, she appeals 

through Mrs. Oliphant’s brilliant pages 

Straight to the heart. An ironical fate 

made her the ruler of England in one of 

the nation’s most remarkable periods. But 
her simplicity and directness stood her in 
better stead than genius would have done. 

As a princess she would probably not have 

cherished enmity against William, if she 

had not felt the continual malicious in- 
spiration of Marlborough’s wife. Mrs. 

Oliphant puts the Queen’s case ina differ- 

ent light from that cast on it by Macaulay ; 

and, though she adds little or nothing in 
the way of documentary evidence, she 
gives a fresh and a kindly meaning to 
words that perhaps have been misjudged. 
The reader follows this woman, who calls 
herself ‘‘ unfortunate” with a mournful 
emphasis, from her cradle to her corona- 
tion, and then to her deathbed, and con- 
cludes that there was a just explanation 
of her life, and that this explanation 
shows her course to have been consistent, 
even if not free from partisanship. She 
was a woman of principle, but her educa- 
tion was planned by those who thought 
little of such a matter. Had Charles II. or 
his brother James conceived the possibility 
that the daughters of the latter might 
come successively to the throne, they 
would probably not have conceded to 
them an exclusively Protestant training. 
Even the cynical Charles would have had 
second thoughts on the subject, while the 
bigoted James would have made serious 
resistance. They yielded to what they 
knew were the wishes of the nation. 
ultra-Protestant education is the key to 
the life-story of Anne as princess and as 

Queen. Her instincts were identical with 

those of the people over whom she ruled, 

and they made her successful. The peo- 
ple loved her all the better because she 
was good without being great, because 


she was narrow and devout, because she - 


knew little about politics and more than a 
little about the affairs of the Church. She 


was more like one of themselves than the. 


great men and women wha were some- 
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times rude enough to wrangle in her 
presence. Death saved her from the only 
fatal blunder which she could have com- 
mitted—an attempt to set aside the Hano- 
verian succession and to bring the Stuart 
Pretender to the throne. 

Nor can one help admiring that beautiful 
fury, Marlborough’s Duchess. Mrs. Oli- 
phant complains that all those who write 
about this great lady seem to lose their 
tempers. Possibly that is a way people 
have of taking vengeance for what they 
know they would have suffered if Sarah 
Jennings had crossed their path in real 
life. Few who met her could say that 
they escaped unscathed. It is character- 
istic that almost the only link which the 
author makes out between the Duchess 
and the Dean is that of delighted recogni- 
tion on the part of the former that Swift 
dared to be as malicious in print as she 
could be herself in conversation. “In 
her old age, on reading Gulliver,” says 
Mrs. Oliphant, ‘‘ Duchess Sarah chuckled 
and forgave the Dean.” It is indirect 
testimony to a genuine goodness of heart, 
in spite of stormy manners and a tongue 
like a dagger, that the placid kindness of 
Anne was unruffled by years of intimacy 
with the Duchess. The Queen’s temper 
would surely have been heated in some 
degree if her daily companion had been 
all that she was called. And the faithful- 
ness through so many years of a woman 
as gentle as the Queen seems impossible 
unless the favorite was worthy, Mrs. 
Oliphant pleads strongly for the Duchess 
against her accusers. She does not toler- 
ate the charges of grave dishonesty, and 
she condemns the Queen for breaking at 
last with her friend. But her argument 
justifies Anne. Looked at from the van- 
tage-point of a later time, the Whig side 
was the winning one and the one which 
deserved success. But Anne’s position as 
a churchwoman must have required her, 
according to her own standard of duty, to 
sympathize with the Tories. The two 
friends managed to stifle their differences 
for a long time. But the Duchess was 
determined to rule. She had convictions 
about what was best for England—con- 
victions which Mrs. Oliphant approves— 
and she was willing to risk the royal favor 
in urging her view of public affairs on the 
Queen. Inthat famous conversation when 
Anne finally set her favorite aside, she 
trusted herself to utter but one sentence, 
and this she reiterated again and again as 
her only reply to the impassioned appeals © 
of the Duchess. One may divine in this 
circumstance that she dared not say more 
lest she-should yield. She certainly fel 
that she was doing her duty, though if 
gave her pain. The fact that the Duchest 
showed no perception of this in hes 
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memoirs betrays a hardness of temper 
which even Mrs. Oliphant’s eloquent plea 
does not make attractive. The Duchess 
was an excellent person to admire from a 
distance, 

The same must be said of Swift. Mrs. 
Oliphant really makes a pet of the Dean. 
She even excuses him for deserting his 
party and going over to his political foes. 
But for Defoe’s crime in doing the same 
thing she has only bitter censure. Of 
course Defoe’s offence was aggravated by 
the cunning with which he used the Tory 
newspapers to advance Whig purposes. 
But if he had the right to play the rene- 
gade he had also the right to make his 
work useful. Swift’s change was not 
from conviction. His only aim was ad- 
vancement. Defoe’s abandonment of his 
party was feigned. He was only a mar- 
plot inthe enemy’s camp. His guilt has 
certainly been exaggerated. One reason 
for this is that the whole story of his bar- 
gain with the government is a compara- 
tively modern discovery. Wrath over 
Swift’s perfidy was practically exhausted 
by his contemporaries, while Defoe’s was 
left to awaken the anger of another gen- 
eration to which the feelings of needy 
writers in Queen Anne’s time can be only 
imperfectly known. It is a wonderful 
evidence of Defoe’s skill that he could for 
a long period so disguise his purpose as to 
fill the Tory newspapers with Whig doc- 
trine, keep his Tory readers, and yet 
create a feeling in favor of measures to 
which they were opposed. The humor of 
the thing must have amused the man who 
had done so much and suffered so much, 
and, whatever tricks he resorted to, he 
wrote with the good of the people at 
heart. He lacked the social value of 
Swift. He was apparently not popular 
with women, and Swift was a favorite 
with them, in spite of his rough ways and 
brutal speeches. Defoe’s life was obscure, 
Swift was a courtier. The one was a mere 
tradesman, the otherof gentle birth. But 
Defoe is the better figure after all. Before 
his imprisonment he cannot be shown to 
have cringed to any, nor to have sought 
the favors which the great satirist meanly 
craved. If adversity broke him in his last 
days, he at least cannot be shown to have 
asked for anything which he did not earn. 
Above all he was not a despiser of man- 
kind, though he did take a genial pleasure 
in fooling other mortals when he had a 
good opportunity. In short, he deserved 
kinder words than Mrs. Oliphant has 
vouchsafed him. As for Addison, her 
commendation should serve to tame those 
rather arrogant little people of the present 
day who cannot see anything in Zhe 
Spectator save bad grammar. The vol- 
um.e is handsomely printed, and it is illus- 
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trated by numerous portraits, copies of 
paintings and engravings dating from | 
Queen Anne’s time, and pictures of famous | 
places. The long list of living artists who | 
have given a hand to the work is one of | 
its most noteworthy features.—7he Mew 
York Tribune. 


Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology. | 
Translated from the Second and Revised 
German Edition (1892) by J. E. Creigh- 
ton, A.B. (Dalhousie), Ph.D. (Cornell), 
and E. B. Titchener, A.B. (Oxon.), Ph.D. 
(Leipzig). 

Messrs. J. E. Creighton and E. B. Titch- 
ener of Cornell University have rendered 
an important service to the English-speak- 
ing public by translating the new edition 
of the Lectures on Human and Animal 
Psychology, by Prof. William Wundt. The 
author is the most eminent and trustworthy 
expounder of the new psychology which is 
founded on physiological knowledge and 
experiment. The present work, which was 
published in 1892, differs materially from | 
the first edition of the lectures, which ap- 
peared thirty years ago. Twelve of the 
chapters in this volume are new, seven 
have been entirely rewritten, and the re- 
mainder are revised. The discussions of 
social psychology, which occupied a large 
portion of the original treatise, have been 
excluded, and Prof. Wundt here confines 
himself to the individual psychology of tBS 
animals and of man. 

We can illustrate the author’s method of 
treatment, which is strictly empirical or 
inductive, the opposite, in fact, of the old 
deductive method of deduction from cer- 
tain philosophical postulates, by noting 
what he has to say upon two or three top- 
ics of especial interest. We shall glance, 
therefore, at the chapters which examine |) 
the phenomena of hypnotism and sugges- |, 
tion and the questions of free will and im- ,, 
mortality. 

The astonishing cures now and then- 
wrought by physicians who employ hyp- 
notism therapeutically are referred by 
Prof. Wundt to the post-hypnotic effect of 
suggestion. He would not deny that a 
cautious and intelligent use of suggestion 
may be of avail for the temporary, perhaps 
for the permanent, removal of diseases due 
to-the functional derangement of the ner- 
vous system, or to harmful practices like 
the alcohol or morphine habit. But he pro- 
nounces it equally indisputable that sug- 
gestion is, in the long-run, just as ineffec- 
tive for the cure of diseases arising from 
some palpable pathological cause as would 
be any other form of command to the pa- 
tient to grow well again. To this rule, 
however, one exception is admitted, an ex- 
ception explicable from well-known phy- 
siological facts. Mental influences may | 
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undoubtedly affect the functions of the 
| bodily order, and especially the excitations 
_of the vaso-motor and secretory nerves. 
Suggestion takes rank with other mental 
influences in this regard, becoming in- 
creasingly efficacious as the subject sur- 
renders himself more and more perma- 
nently to the power of the suggested idea. 
Thus an arrest of any particular secretion, 
provided always that the derangement is 
not due to pathological conditions seated 
in the organ itself, may be overcome un- 
der the influence of suggestion. Dilatation 
of the blood-vessels, with all its conse- 
quences, may be suggestively induced, par- 
ticularly if actual external stimulj are pres- 
ent to help produce the effect. Thus a 
postage-stamp stuck upon the skin has 
been known to answer all the purposes of 
a blister, provided the idea was suggested 
that it was really a blister which was being 
applied. It is true that these phenomena 
cannot be obtained ir the case of every 
hypnotized subject. The right disposition 
is requisite for the manifestation of such 
intense organic effects. As for such phy- 
, siological results of suggestion, they are 
@ simply more intense and permanent forms 
’ of familiar and universal relations between 
, mental states and bodily processes. If 
the transient emotion of shame can nor- 
mally bring about a temporary distension 
} of the blood-vessels of the face, it is not 
surprising that an abnormal excitability of 
the vaso-motor and secretory nerve system 
should offer conditions favorable for a 
4 more pronounced physiological reaction to 
# mental stimulus. Prof. Wundt warns us 
fe that, in saying this, we are practically 
Wm acknowledging that hypnotism, considered 
as a therapeutic agency, is a two-edged 
instrument. If its effects are strongest 
® when the patients are predisposed to it in 
} body and mind, or when suggestion has 
become a settled mode of treatment, it 
may obviously be employed to intensify or 
f actually induce a pathological disposition. 
It must be looked upon, in other words, 
not as a remedy of universal serviceability, 
but as a poison whose effect may be bene- 
ficial under certain circumstances. In the 
hands of the dabbler in hypnotism, the 
practice of suggestion would becomea pub- 
lic nuisance. On the other hand, the au- 
' thor of these lectures would no more deny 
to physicians the right to employ this 
dangerous remedy in certain circumstances 
than that of using any other. At thesame 
time he differs from those physicians who 
assert that the hypnotic sleep is never in- 
jurious because it is not in itself a patho- 
logical condition. He holds that the ob- 
served facts of post-hypnotic hallucination 
and the diminution of the power of resist- 
ance to suggestive influences furnish a 
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refutation of this statement which no 
counter-arguments can shake. 

The difficulties encountered in the study 
and explanation of hypnotic phenomena 
are singularly great, owing to the impos- 
sibility of actual introspection on the part 
of the hypnotic subject. When aroused 
even from the lighter form of hypnoticsleep 
he has no clear recollection of what has 
taken place; while, emerging from the 
deeper or somnambulistic state, his me- 
morial activity is in complete abeyance. 
Observation is, therefore, more difficult, if 
that were possible, than it is in the case of 
dreams. There is thus all the more op- 
portunity for fanciful hypotheses to which 
the minds of untrained observers are 
tempted by the unusual and apparently 
mysterious character of the phenomena. 
Prof. Wundt points out that most investi- 
gators of hypnotism are men who think 
they have discovered in it a basis for new 
metaphysical systems, and who, instead of 
examining the phenomena in the light of 
well-established psychological laws, re- 
verse the process, and erect their psy- 
chological superstructure upon hypnotic 
foundations. Consequently it is hardly to 
be wondered at that the modern hypno- 
tism-psychology has over and over again 
manifested its descent from spiritism. 
Clairvoyance and the magic of telepathy 
play a suspiciously important part in it; 
and, though there are found observers 
who have remained sane enough to hold 
aloof from all such absurdities, many even 
of these exhibit the fatal effect of the in- 
fluence under which they have fallen by 
declaring all such superstitions to be, after 
all, ‘‘open questions,” which deserve, 14 
they do not demand, a closer examination. 
Like many an earlier scientific supersti- 
tion, this modern one arrays itself in gar- 
ments borrowed from real science. It 
undertakes to determine the credibility of 
clairvoyant somnambulists, or the occur- 
rence of a telepathic miracle, by the rules 
of mathematic probability. Following in 
the footsteps of the preceding spiritism, 
it turns the whole field of hypaotic mysti- 
cism into ‘‘experimental psychology.” It 
organizes ‘‘societies for psychical re- 
search”? which are devoted to the cult of 
hypnotic experimentation. It seems to 
Prof. Wundt that the chief danger of all 
this does not lie in the abuse of post- 
hypnotic suggestion for criminal purposes, 
although this may happen once in a while. 
He thinks it doubtful, however, whether 
many crimes have yet been committed by 
“‘mediums” as a result of suggestion. 
The great danger, in his judgment, is that 
persons of insufficient medical training, 
working not for therapeutic ends, but pro- 
fessedly ‘‘in the interest of science,” may 
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exert an influence upon the mental and 
- bodily life of their fellow-men, such as, if 
continued for any length of time, cannot 
fail to be injurious. 

As regards the question of free will, 
Prof. Wundt reminds us that all the ethical 
arguments which have been brought to 
bear upon iit are out of place. They may 
move us, they may incline us tothe hypothe- 
sis of the freedom of human volition; they 
cannot prove anything. Even if a denial 
of the freedom of the will should imperil 
the validity of conscience and shake the 
foundations of our whole ethical system, 
still, if clear proof could be adduced that 
the will is not free, science would have to 
take its course. But, in the author's judg- 
ment, no such clear proof can be brought 
forward. Therefore, whichever theory 
holds the field, practice may stay quietly at 
home. On this point the dictum of Kant 
is quoted with approval: ‘‘ Every being 
who can act only under the idea of free- 
dom is in his action really free; that is, he 
is governed by all the laws which freedom 
would necessarily bring with it, just as 
really as though his will were proved to 
be free to the satisfaction of theoretical 
philosophers.” The undeniable fact that 
we have a consciousness of freedom makes 
fatalism impossible, unless, indeed, this 
consciousness itself be regarded as in- 
cluded in the universal causal nexus. For 
this consciousness of freedom tells us that 
we have the power to act without being 
consciously impelled by any constraining 
force, external or internal; it does not tell 
us that we act without a cause. The de- 
fenders and the opponents of the freedom 
of the will have both made the mistake 
of confusing a constraining force and a 
cause. Inreality, the two are wholly dis- 
parate concepts. Only a being who knows 
that he is free can be constrained. The 
fatalist commits the blunder of destroying 
freedom and putting-constraint in its place. 
whereas constraint is, in fact, a condition 
which ‘presupposes freedom, and cannot 
be conceived of without it. Freedom and 
constraint are reciprocal concepts; they are 
both necessarily connected with conscious- 
ness. If a man is not conscious of con- 
straint, he is not constrained, This is not 
to say that his acts may not have causes; 
but how are these to be ascertained? Prof. 
Wunat insists thatthe very first requisite for 
ascertaining them is to treat the free-will 
problem as ifit were a question of psycho- 
logical experience. When, however, we re- 
gard it from this point of view, we see at 
once that the psychical causes, whether of 
a voluntary act or of any other manifesta- 
tion of consciousness, are never wholly dis- 
coverable for two reasons; first, because 
they form part of a more general conscious 
nexus, of which the individual mind con- 
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stitutes only one link, and, secondly, be- 


cause they lie outside consciousness and 
belong to an inaccessible series of past in- 
dividual and perhaps (if we accept the 
transmissibility of acquired characters) 
of ancestral experiences. The general 
direction of the individual will is deter- 
mined by the collective will of the com- 
munity in which its possessor lives. On 
the other hand, since all the immediate 
causes of voluntary action proceed from 
personality, we nrust look for the origin 
of volition in the inmost core of personal- 
ity, that isto say, incharacter. Itis, then, 
character which is pronounced the sole 
immediate cause of voluntary action, the 
collective will of the community imparting 
only a general direction to the individual 
will. Motives are only mediate causes of 
action. Between the motivization and the - 
causality of character this essential differ- 
ence is pointed out, viz., that motives are 
immediately given, or are at least deter- 
minable, by a close examination of the ex- 
ternal conditions of an action, whereas the 
ultimate grounds of an action remain un- 
known to us, opening out as they do into 
the infinite series of the psychological con- 
ditions of the development of the individ- 
ual mind. If character takes its origin in 
a causal nexus that extends beyond the in- 
dividual life, it follows that the innermost 
causation of volition not only is unknown, 
but must necessarily remain unknown, It 
is true that something may be learned of 
character by observation, and that the 
more complete the determination of an 
individual’s character by personal experi- 
ence the greater is the confidence of our 
prediction that he will act thus and so ina 
particular case. But there will always re- 
main in the man’s character an inherited 
and, therefore, an indecipherable factor, 
whether we suppose it to be influenced by 
the transmission of acquired habits and 
propensities, or simply by the inherent 
variability ascribed by Weismann to the 
reproductive cells, 

We find three or four pages devoted to 
the bearing of empirical psychology on 
the question of immortality. The gist of 
these pages may be stated in a paragraph. 
Psychology proves, Says the author, that 
not only our sense perceptions, but the 
memorial images that renew them, depend 
for their origin upon the functioning of 
the organs of sense and movement, of the 
nervous system, and, ultimately, of the 
total mechanism of the living body. A 
perpetuation of this sensuous conscious- 
ness after death must consequently ap- 
pear to empirical psychologists irreconcil- 
able with the facts of their own experi- 
ence. Prof. Wundt doubts even whether 
such a continuance is an ethical requisite, 
nay, whether the fulfilment of a wish for 
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it, were that possible, would not be an in- 
tolerable destiny. But individual immor- 
tality is one thing; the immortality of the 
universal mind to the existence of which 
we are pointed by the collective mind of 
man is another. ‘‘ When,” says Prof. 
Wundt, ‘‘we turn away from the idea of 
immortality belonging toa by-gone mythol- 
ogy and return to its true philosophic 
foundation, empirical psychology has 
nothing to urge against it. For the men- 
tal development of the individual is a nec- 
esssary constituent of the development of 
the collective mind of mankind and points 
to something lying beyond it.’”—Wew York 
Sun. 


The Vagabonds, By Margaret L. Woods. 


Mrs. Margaret L. Woods made her first 
appearance in literature with A Village 
Tragedy, published nearly six years ago. 
A year or two later she published Z£sther 
Vanhomrigh. The first of these books 
was a masterpiece of the tragic idyll; the 
other was as unquestionably a masterpiece 
of historical fiction. So undoubted a suc- 
cess in two so distinct fields of the art of 
fiction naturally attracted much attention 
to the hitherto unknown writer, and the 
most discerning critics were lavish in their 
appreciation of the rare qualities displayed 
by Mrs. Woods in her work, We hardly 
need, then, to bespeak a welcome for 7’he 
Vagabonds, her third novel, now just ap- 
peared. It must be classed with 4 Vil- 
lage Tragedy rather than with her brilliant 
study of the life and times of Swift, and 
is at least the equal of its predecessor. 
The characters are very humble folk in- 
deed, merely the members of a strolling 
show, circus performers and menagerie 
attendants. Nothing is spared us of their 
illiteracy, their vulgarity, or their vice ; 
yet the art of the writer is such that our 
thought does not dwell upon these things 
overmuch, but is rather led to contemplate 
the common humanity which is ours no 
less than theirs. Pathos we may expect 
in such a story, and maudlin pathos is too 
frequent an element in tales of the lowly, 
intended to arouse a cheap sentimentality 
in readers belonging to a higher social 
stratum, But the aim of the present writer 
is a far higher one, and her pathos, so far 
from being cheap, is of the noble sort that 
levels all social distinctions, and sets us 
face to face with the fundamental verities 
of life. How often we are forced to ex- 
claim, ‘‘ This is truth,’ and not merely 
truth in the barren sense of the photo- 
graphic realist, but truth as it exists for 
the artist, truth sublimated and significant. 
The art of Mrs. Woods is the art of the 
true realists, the art of George Eliot, 
for example, in her scenes of village or 
provincial life. To make of the clown of 
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an itinerant circus the hero of a novel was 
a daring task indeed, and it is a true spir- 
itual triumph that we should be forced to 
accept him as a man and a brother, which 
we clearly must do in the present instance. 
The author of The Manxman has done 
something akin to this; but his method, 
when compared with that of Mrs. Woods, 
shows obvious traces of the melodramatic. 
In this special achievment the woman is 
at once a simpler and a subtler artist than 
the man.— Zhe Dial. 


Horace Walpole. Memoirs of the Reign of 
George the Third. Re-edited by G. F. 
Russell Barker. With sixteen portraits. 
4 vols. 


There is a charming congruity in this 
sumptuous presentation of Horace Wal- 
pole’s memoirs, It is meet that those who 
can afford it should have an opportunity 
to place in their libraries an edition which, 
in its material aspects, matches well the 
historical and literary work it preserves. ~ 
Something cf elegance was due from 
printer and binder on account of Walpole 
himself. He was a dainty fellow, both in 
person and in respect to his manners and 
habits of thought. Mr. Barker describes 
him as a person of tall and slender figure, 
with a high, pale forehead and bright, 
penetrating eyes. Hedressed a good deal 
of the time in lavender silk, his waiscoat 
embroidered with silver. He wore ‘‘ part- 
ridge” silk stockings, gold buckles, ruffles, 
and a lace frill. He was as dainty in his 
ee and drinking as a boarding-school 
girl. 

One might surmise all this, and more too, 
from a mere study of Walpole’s portrait, 
which appears as the frontispiece to one of 
the volumes. The portrait is a reproduc- 
tion of a painting. It almost is entitled to 
be called a ‘‘speaking” likeness, so well 
have the painter and the engravers done 
their work. Fifteen: other portraits are 
given, but as Walpole’s is the one portrait 
in which interest centres, so it seems to be 
the most satisfactory. It would require a 
violent stretch of imagination to think of 
a voice coming out of this portrait and 
proclaiming: ‘I am the man who wrote 
these memoirs, and I am delighted with 
the manner in which at last they are being 
presented to the world,” but somehow the 
thought springs up that, if Walpole could 
come to life again long enough to take a 
good look at these volumes, he would be 
content. If any defence is needed for 
entertaining this thought, it may be said — 
that a good precedent was established for 
it by the reporter who, referring to Gen. 
Sherman’s funeral, wrote: ‘‘If Gen. Sher- 
man, from the heights of Forty-sixth Street, 
could have looked down upon that magni- 
ficent procession as it filed down the hill, 
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he would have said, ‘ With such an army I 


could conquer the world.’” 

Walpole’s history shows us men and 
women, persons actuated by motives com- 
mon to men and women of these days, and 
so quite comprehensible. It gives us the 
real life of his time, exhibits the morals 
and manners of the people, brings back 
the past so vividly that with the aid ofa 
little fancy we may look upon scenes of 
great historic interest and importance just 
as we look upon the scenes which are laid 
out for us by the skilful novelist. 

Having this idea in mind, we shall, if 
we consider of whom Walpole wrote, see 
another reason why it was eminently a 
proper thing to clothe his memoirs in 
aristocratic dress. ‘To start with, there 
is George III. himself. Talk about him is 
royal gossip, which should be treated roy- 
ally, and of course what is said of beauti- 
ful Lady Sarah Lennox, whom George 
would have married if he could have 


_ broken away from his mother’s apron- 


string, is also royal gossip, fit to print on 
beautiful paper, with clear, clean type. 
Charlotte, whom George married in place 
of Lady Sarah, certainly is entitled to as 
good treatment as should be accorded to 
the discarded one, notwithstanding that, 
even with the help of her queenly robes 
and jewels, she falls far short of the beau- 
ty of the other woman. 

Then there is Pitt, without royal blood 
in his veins, to be sure, but for all that 
one of the men who will live forever in 
history. Fox is another, and, though it 
would appear that Walpole did not esteem 
him highly, there can be no doubt that he 
fits well into aristocratic surroundings. 
The list is too long to give it in full, but it 
contains such names as Lord North, the 
Earl of Bute, Field Marshal Conway, the 
Marquis of Rockingham, the Marquis of 
Granby, Edmund Burke, John Wilkes, and 
Col. Barré. All these persons and others 
are made lifelike figures in Walpole’s 
memoirs. The present edition is printed 
from Sir Denis Le Marchant’s edition of 
1845, which contained Walpole’s work just 
as he left it, excepting that a few passages 
were suppressed which were considered to 
tend toward indecency, and a few others 
which ‘‘affected the private characters of 
private persons nowise connected with any 
political event or illustrative of any 
great public character.’—Z7he Mew York 
Tribune. 


An Imaged World; Poems in Prose. By 

Edward Garnett. 

This book, designed in every detail with 
curious ingenuity, and illustrated by Mr. 
William Hyde with five drawings of re- 
markable power and effect, is one of those 
puzzling experiments on which it is very 


hard to pronounce, ‘‘ Poems in prose’’— 
its very genre is the most difficult in all the 
literary categories. The laws of prose we 
know, and the laws of poetry we know, or 
think we know; but. who shall decide on 
the elusive limits and qualities of the 
prose-poem, and deduce from the Bible 
and Ossian, Mr. Henley and M. Mallarmé, 
Walt Whitman and Tourguenief, its first 
conditions ? 

Mr. Edward Garnett, we should say, 
has felt all the influences which these 
names suggest ; but his work in this vol- 
ume is not like that of any predecessors, 
and is certainly not wrought at all on tra- 
ditional lines. He has not even, so far as 
can be gathered, imitated himself and his 
own previous writings. Heseems to have 
conceived the idea of writing a series of 
love poems in dithyrambic paragraphs ; 


using nature and man, town and country, | 


in these with an intense subjectivity. He 
does not add much, because of this very 
subjectivity, to our knowledge of things 
as they really are; but he makes it clear 
enough, if sometimes by rather roundabout 
ways, what Night—the ‘‘lawless old 
Night ’’—and Day, the Thorn-Blossom 
and the Storm-Wind, signify to his own 
rather extravagant fancy. 

Perhaps it will be fairer, and certainly 
it will make his method clearer, if we 
quote at once a characteristic passage, in- 
stead of trying, inadequately, to analyze 
and, define what is Mr. Garnett's concep- 
tion of a prose-poem, Take this from a 
page headed ‘‘ Earth Seeks to Console 
Him ’”’—i.e., to console the lover: 

‘At sunset 1 wandered to the hillside, 
the Sun died in purple lustres, and the 
young cowslip Moon rose high in the 
heavens. In the pale blue of the evening 
sky she stood, in a pure white arch of 
clouds, clouds wreathed and slight, And, 
as the sun's light died, there failed too the 
sweet song of the forest birds, slowly 
their sweet notes died, and all the dark 
wood hushed as gentle Night came wan- 
dering over the plains of the world. Oh, 
happiness awaits the souls of men when 
they shallturn towards beauty. Oh happy, 
then, thrice happy to be born ofearth,” 

As passage after passage of this order 
follows, we begin at last to understand a 
little what Mr. Garnett’s method is, and 
what manner of sound-effect he gives us 
in the place of the regular lyric forms of 
the love-poet. Some of his imaginative 
flights have a sonorous effect; some de- 
velop the emotional rhythm until they 
attain to something very like what in the 
case of Welsh preachers is expressively 


termed the ‘‘ hwyl’’—an oratorical expe- ~ 


dient that is convincing or not, according 
to the taste of the hearer, This, for ex- 
ample: 
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‘“‘The Darkness enfolds us, the en- 
chanted Darkness hath snatched us, lo! 
the Darkness hath woven love's web of 
abandonment for us. The night wind 
strong and triumphant is chaunting its 
strange indomitable song, of freedom im- 
perious interpenetrating, of what ail Crea- 
tion hath willed for us, of what is willed 
by us, of whatever surges, surges of love 
outflowing. Lo, hear the thunder-break- 
ing seas, lo, hear the wind riding on the 
hissing foam-crests. Ah! ’tis the mingling 
song of two rushing rivers, their waters 
nearing! nearing! striking! mingling! 
Hearest thou the violent surf loud shat- 
tering on the shore? What impels? what 
withholds? only the starlight beholds, 
only the night-wind flinging its lawless 
great voice over the mad sea, chaunts of 
God's triumph.” 

Mr. Garnett’s use of adjectives here and 
- elsewhere reminds one strongly, at times, 
of some of the Celtic romancers, by whom, 
perhaps, he may have been affected. If 
so, we are inclined to complain that he is 
too content to choose those adjectival 
terms that describe generic instead of 
specific qualities. He rarely supplies us 
with the incisive, luminous, intimate words 
that bring the conviction of his having 
really observed the night-wind, the sea, 
and the fields, with the born observer’s 
and the born poet’s faculty. His vigorous 
rhetorical equivalents for these vital words 
pall after a time. 

From what has been said, it will not be 
inferred, I hope, that Mr. Garnett’s new 
book does not maintain that sense of fac- 
ulty, of a certain potentiality, which his 
two earlier works led one to form. Ax 
Imaged World, whatever the measure of 
its actual accomplishment, whatever its 
ineffectiveness as poetry or prose, or as 
both, impresses one as above all things 
potential. It leaves one with the convic- 
tion that its writer is fairly to be reckoned 
one of the small group of his younger con- 
temporaries who count, who will probably 
achieve notability yet. It does not make 
one feel, however, that he has in his 
sounding pages quite attained it. As for 
Mr. Hyde’s drawings, they deserve a bet- 
ter appreciation than we have room to ex- 
press here. They show imagination and 
a subtlety and distinction of treatment that 
should surely win the artist wider oppor- 
tunities ; they show once again how un- 
certain is ‘‘ word-painting ” in comparison 
with the genuine thing.—Exnest Ruys in 
The Academy. 


Glimpses of Unfamiliar 
Lafcadio Hearn. 
As through a silvery lattice of bamboo 
stalk and leaf in the lustre of a moonlight 
night, one looks through Mr. Hearn’s 


jJiupan. By 
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book upon the little-known phases of © 
Japanese life. The design stamped upon 
the cover is in thorough harmony with the 
author’s general idea. This is not a work 
of history, geography, statistics, or even 
narrative or description, though these ele- 
ments are not lacking. It is rather as 
though one with exquisitely delicate ear 
were listening and reproducing before us 
some far-off, delightful music. It is as 
though one who had entered into the 
secret chambers of some hidden palace 
were whispering to us the wonderful scory 
to which he had listened. It is as though 
a camera, adjusted with perfect art under 
unusually auspicious influences as to time, 
light, and focus, had obtained for us a 
perfect picture where others had failed. 
Mr. Hearn isa literary artist using words 
at their right value for tone andcolor. His 
pictures are not vast, nor his canvases 
broad. It is rather a series of delicate min- 
iatures which he paints, and one can enjoy 
these numerous brief chapters and para- 
graphs simply for their refined art. Sepa- 
rating himself from the white man’s world 
and from Christianity (with which he evi- 
dently has a chronic quarrel, as he takes 
great pains to show in his preface), he 
went to the country behind the looking- 
glass. He took the good advice of his 
friends andcommitted his first impressions 
toink and paper. Many other enterpris- 
ing travellers and scrutinizing observers 
had done excellently, but Mr. Hearn ex- 
celled them all. He far outdid Miss Bird 
in seeking unbeaten tracks, for he went 
into a region not much trodden or inhab- 
ited by the white alien. Securing an ap- 
pointment as a teacher in a government 
school in the province of Idzumo, he has 
been enabled to see many a phase of the 
old world of Japanese life, which in other 
parts of the archipelago has utterly van- 
ished, leaving not even a wreck behind. 
It is to our benefit that this pilgrim at 
the shrine of knowledge bade good-by to 
the proud world ofthe learned, the official, 
the richly-robed, the Pharisaic, and made 
friends and companions of the plain 
people. As skilfully as the old soldier of 
classic story extracted with a wire the 
brain of the man whose skull he filled 
with lead and sold for its weight in gold, 
so with a better motive our author has 
succeeded in drawing ovt what is written 
on the ganglions and convolutions of the 
Japanese brain. His book is a wonderful 
storehouse of beliefs, superstitions, le- 
gends, fairy-lore, and things more ancient 
than writings, as well as of Japanese wise 
saws and modern instances. Things of 
the spirit-world are especially attractive to 
Mr. Hearn. His chapters about the Cave . 
of the Children’s Ghosts, Bon-Odori, the 
Market of the Dead, Enoshima, Ghosts 


and Goblins, show a power of interpreta- 
tion of Japanese thought and feeling 
which is anomalous. Within these two 
handsome volumes irom the Riverside 
Press there is very much that has been 
written about vefore, and there are com- 
paratively few new things in the way of 
description ; but all the material has been 
remelted and refined in the crucible of the 
author’s brain, and comes forth as fresh 
metal and new coin. Those who want to 
know about what is inside of Japan, how the 
normal unveneered and unreconstructed 
Japanese think and how they see the world, 
must read this book. In the increasing 
library of books on Japan only one other 
book is anything like it, and that is Mr. 
Percival Lowell’s The Soul of the Far East. 
We are glad that even a literary artist like 
Mr. Hearn does not scorn to furnish his 
book with an index. There are no illus- 
trations, but the proof-reading has been 
done with an extreme care that delights 
the scholar, and with that accuracy which 
belongs of right to the subject.—7%e 
Critic. 


Early London Theatres. (In the Fields.) 
By T. Fairman Ordish, F.S.A. 


The new volume of the ‘‘Camden Li- 
brary” is a book by Mr. T. Fairman Ordish 
on the Zarly London Theatres, and it will be 
welcome to those interested in its subject, 
not only as giving a readable account of 
the accumulated knowledge of former in- 
vestigators, but as contributing many par- 
ticulars of its own derived from fresh inves- 
tigations, and correcting in some important 
particulars the received accounts. The 
connection of Shakespeare with the Globe 
Theatre and the Blackfriars Theatre has 
turned the attention of investigators al- 
most exclusively in the direction of those 
old playhouses, and the antiquarian litera- 
ture of the stage has till now neglected 
other shows not in themselves less inter- 
esting, or affording less instructive mate- 
rial for a history of the London stage. 
After an instructive survey of the condi- 
tions under which plays—miracle plays, 
moralities, interludes, and so on—were 
acted in Britain before the construction of 
regular theatres, Mr. Ordish devotes his 
chapters to a detailed history of the Thea- 
tre, the first playhouse built in London, 
the Curtain near it, the places of enter- 
tainment on the Surrey side of the river, 
the amphitheatres, and the regular houses, 
with a stage suitable either for the per- 
formance of plays, or to be taken away so 
that the ground was left clear for bear- 


baiting—the Newington Bitts Theatre, | 


and the Rose, the Bear Garden, and the 
Hope Theatre. In his concluding chapter 
he throws much light upona part of theat- 
tical history hitherto obscured by the lack 
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of record evidence, and by the mistakes or 
carelessness of former antiquaries—that 
which deals with the ‘‘ Paris Garden” and 
“The Swan,” places of entertainment the 
history of which is for the first time made 
clear in Mr. Ordish’s well-informed and 
eautiously-reasoned pages. The book is 
the fruit of a profound erudition in the 
remote literature and in the still more re- 
mote record evidence relating to its sub- 
ject. It is well illustrated by old maps, 
and deserves a cordial welcome both from 
antiquaries and from general students of 
the history of the London theatres, as giv- 
ing, as far as it goes (for another volume 
by its author is announced, which is to treat 
of the two specifically Shakespearian the- 
atres), a full account of its subject, and 
one which for the first time makes th 

subject clear.— Zhe Scotsman. 


A Tale of Bar Harbour. 
With Illustra- 


Love in Idleness. 
By F. Marion Crawford. 
tions, 

Mr. Crawford has doubtless written 
much that will last longer and be more 
warmly extolled in the next generation 
than this short tale of the love of an ordi- 
nary young man fora young woman who 
is certainly not extraordinary, though she 
is healthy, sensible, and can sail a catboat. 
But we do not now recall one of his stories 
freer from apparent effort and smoother in 
the reading. One does not care very much 
for the single dramatic climax in the book, 
when the young artist so recklessly throws 
himself in front of the runaway horse, and 
the outcome of the story is never in doubt, 
so that the element of suspense, even of 
the mildest sort, is lacking. Nevertheless 
the story is continuously interesting, and 
one follows this hardly-ruffied course of 
true love from the drive of Mr. Lawrence 
and Miss Trehearne, the day he arrives.at 
Bar Harbor, with a calm enjoyment only 
slightly marred by Mr. Crawford’s foible 
of spelling Bar Harbor, of all harbors in 
the world, with a superfluous British “Su,” 
and using ‘‘amongst” for ‘‘ among.” 

We all remember little Frank Miner, of 
course. He was in the Hoffman House 
bar with Jack Ralston at the very begin- 
ning of that powerful chronicle of metro- 
politan life called ‘‘Katherine Lauder- 
dale.”” It was divulged in that book that 
Frank dwelt with three maiden sisters, and 
that they had, collectively, a secret history 
that should be made known in due time, 
The spinsters are in ‘“‘ Love in Idleness,” 
which contains, also, another reference to, 
or advertisement of, their sad secret his- 
tory; and. the only villain in the tale, a 
harmless one, appears in Bar Harbor with 
a letter of introduction from Frank 
Miner. So this short tale of young love 
is a sort of connecting link between two 
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-parts of Mr. 
Macquart. 

But, apart from that, which denotes that 
we may see something later of the married 
life of Mr. and Mrs. Louis Lawrence, the 
story has an importance of its own. So 
good a love story isa novelty. The pub- 
lishers have used the tale to celebrate the 
glories of Mount Desert and Frenchman’s 
Bay. The ‘‘illustrations ” do not illustrate 
the story. They are mainly reproductions 
of good photographs, with some few draw- 
ings here and there. There are plenty of 
these pictures, and the typography is un- 
usually good, while the green and gold 
covers and gilt edges are resplendent and 
Suggest that Mr. Crawford’s story will 
figure among the holiday books of 1894. 
The New Vork Times. 


Crawford’s new Rougon- 


The Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era, 1789- 
1815. By J. H. Rose, M.A. 


A very striking period in European his- 
tory is that which is included between 
those two dates, a period which is as sig- 
nificant as any other one of equal length 
in the whole course of history. The chief 
aim of Mr. Rose in this volume of the 
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Cambridge Historical Series is to show the 
interdependence of the European Revolu- 
tion of the early part of the present cen- 
tury and the French Revolution of the 
close of the last one, to show the influences 
which in France and Europe were tending 
towards the overthrow of the old systems 
of government and society, and ‘‘to trace 
even amidst the apparent chaos of the 
French Revolution the growth of forces 
which tended towards a strongly central- 
ized government and autocracy, to describe 
Napoleon’s work of destruction and recon- 
struction, and finally to analyze the char- 
acter of the new national impulses which 
overthrew his domination.” Mr. Rose has 
drawn vivid pictures of the events which 
followed one another with ‘such startling 
rapidity from the first outbreak of the 
French Revolution up to “‘the crowning 
carnage — Waterloo!” and has shown 
clearly the connection of the different 
movements. Mr. Rose is a careful and 
painstaking historian, and the result of 
his research into the pregnant quarter of 
a century with which he deals is a volume 
of quite unusual interest.— The Publishers’ 
Circular. 


Books of the Month. 


Azzott.—The Birds About Us. By Charles 
Conrad Abbott, M.D., author of ‘‘ Recent 
Rambles,” ‘‘ Travels in a Tree-Top,” etc. 
Illustrated with about 75 bird portraits. 


(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 12mo. Cloth. 
pp. 288. $2.00. 
Apsms.—A Child ofthe Age. A Novel by 


Francis Adams. With title-page designed 
by Aubrey Beardsley. Keynote Series. 
American copyright edition. (Roberts 
Bros.) 16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Apams.— The Practical Designing of 
Structural Ironwork. By Henry Adams. 
Illustrated. (Spon & Chamberlain.) 8vo. 
Cloth. pp. 194. $3.50. 


Adventures (The) of Robinson Crusoe of 
York, Mariner. Told for The Children’s 
Library. With illustrations by George 
Cruikshank. (Macmillan & Co.) Post 
8vo. Decorated cloth. pp. 264. 75 cents. 


isop.—The Fables of Aésop. Selected, 
Told Anew, and their History Traced by 
Joseph Jacobs. Done into Pictures by 
Richard Heighway. Cranford Series. 
(Macmillan & Co.) r2mo. Cloth, gilt or 
edges uncut. pp. 220. $2.00. 


AvpricH.—Unguarded Gates, and Other 
Poems. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt top. $1.25. 


ALLEN.—American Book-plates. A Guide 
to their Study, with Examples. By Charles 
Dexter Allen, Member Ex-Libris Society, 
London; Member Grolier Club, New York. 
With a Bibliography by Eben Newell 
Hewins, Member Ex-Libris Society. [l- 
lustrated with many reproductions of rare 
and interesting book-plates, and in the 
finer editions with many prints from the 
original coppers, both old and recent. 
(Macmillan & Co.) Imperial 16mo. Cloth, 
gilttop. pp. 437- $3.50, #ct. i 

Collector’s Edition, limited to 100 copies, 
printed on English hand-made plate paper, 
with numerous illustrations and 41 full- 
page plates printed from the original cop- 
pers. 8vo. $7.50, met. (Exhausted.) 

dition de Luxe, limited tt 25 copies, 
printed throughout on Je~ =<: vellum, 
with numerous illustrations an 41 full- 
page plates printed from the original cop- 
pers. 8vo. $15.00, met. 


ALLEN.—Religious Progress. By A. V.G 
Allen, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass., and author of 
‘The Continuity of Christian Thought,” 
etc. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 16mo. 
Cloth. $1.00. 


ANDERSEN.—Fairy Tales. By Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen. [Illustrated by E. A. 


es, 
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Lemann. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 8vo. 
Cloth. pp. 219. $1.50. 


AnbDERSON.—Curb, Snaffle and Spur. By 
Edward L. Anderson, author of ‘‘ Modern 
Horsemanship.” Illustrated by 32 photo- 
graphs from Life. (Little, Brown & Co.) 
I2mo, Cloth. pp. 132. $1.50. 


AusTEN.—Pride and Prejudice. By Jane 
Austen. With Preface by George Saints- 
bury and 90 Illustrations by Hugh Thom- 
son. Cranford Series. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, gilt. pp. 476. $2.25. 


BArBER.—The Repair and Maintenance of 
Machinery: By Thomas W. Barber. 
Itlustrated. (Spon & Chamberlain.) 8vo. 
Cloth. pp. 425. $3.50. 

BARCLAY. — Correspondence. Selections 
from the Correspondence of Thomas Bar- 
clay, formerly British Consul-General at 
New York. Edited by George Lockhart 
Rives. With portraitand maps. (Harper 
& Bros.) 8vo. Cloth, uncut edges and 
gilt top. $4.00. 

BeLLAMY.—A Century of Charades. By 
William Bellamy. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) 18mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Birp.—Steinitz and Lasker Match. With 
‘Comments, Review, and Original Notes. 
By H. E. Bird. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. 
Paper. pp. 39. 35 cents, met. 


BLANCHARD.—Two Girls. By Amy E. 
Blanchard. Illustrated by Ida Waugh, 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) r2mo. Cloth. pp. 
256. $1.25. 


Buiss.—Side Glimpses from the Colonial 
Meeting-house. By William Root Bliss, 
author of ‘‘ Colonial Times on Buzzard’s 
Bay” and ‘‘The Old Colony Town.” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt top. $1.50. 


Bo.tton.—On the Wooing of Martha Pit- 
kin. Being a verified. Narrative of the 
Time of the Regicides in Colonial New 
England. Written by Charles Knowles 
Bolton. (Copeland & Day.) Small 8vo. 
Eighteenth century binding. 75 cents. 
Large-paper edition, full leather. $2.00. 


Bouvt.—Centuries Apart. By Edward T. 
Bouvé. Illustrated, (Little, Brown & 
Co.) 12mo. Cloth. pp. 347. $1.50. 


BRAMWELL and HuGcues.—The Training o 
Teachers in the United States of Amer- 
ica. By Amy Blanche Bramwell, B.Sc., 
late Assistant Mistress at the Ladies’ Col- 
lege, Cheltenham; Lecturer at the Cam- 
bridge Training College for Women Teach- 
ers, and H. Mitiicent HuGues, Lecturer 
on Education, and Head of Training De- 
partment, University College, South Wales 
and Monmouthshire. (Macmillan & Co.) 
I2mo. Cloth. pp. 198. $1.00, wet, 


e 


Browninc.—The Poetical Works of Rob- 
ert Browning. New and Complete Edi- 
tion of the Works of Robert Browning, in 
nine volumes. (Macmillan & Co.) Crown 
8vo. Cloth, gilt top. Each vol., $2.25. 
The set, 9 vols., in box, $20.00, 


— Asolando. By Robert Browning. With 
Biographical and Historical Notes to the 


Series, general Index and Index of first 
lines. Being the seventeenth and conclud- 
ing volume of the complete Library Eai- 
tions. (Macmillan & Co.) 12mo. Cloth. 
pp- 280. $1.50. The set in box, $24.00. 


Bruce.— Wayside Poems. By Wallace 
Bruce, author of ‘‘ Old Homestead Poems.” 
(Harper & Bros.) Illustrated. Square 
S8vo. Cloth. $2.00. 


BuckLanp.—The Life and Correspond-: 
ence of William Buckland, D.D., 
F.R.S., sometime Dean of Westminster, 
twice President of the Theological Society, 
and first President of the British Associa- 
tion. By his Daughter, Mrs. Gordon. 
With portraits and illustrations. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) 8vo. Buckram, pp. 283. 
$3.50. 

BuRDETTE, etc.— Before He is Twenty. 
Five Perplexing Phases of the Boy Ques- 
tion Considered. By Frances Hodgson 
-Burnett, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. Ly- 
man Abbott, Edward W. Bok, Robert.J. 
Burdette. With portraits of the authors. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co.) Post8vo, Cloth, 
pp. 104. 75 cents. 

Burkitt.—The Rules of Tyconius. By 
F. C. Burkitt, M.A. Texts and Stud- 
ies. Vol. III. No. 1. Contributions to 
Biblical and Patristic Literature. Edited 
by J. Armitage Robinson, B.D., Hon. 
Ph.D, Géttingen, Hon. D. D, Halle, Nor- 
risian Professor of Divinity, (Macmillan 


& Co.) 8vo. Paper. pp. 114. $1.60, 
net, 
Burroucus. — Riverby. By John Bur- 


roughs, author of ‘‘ Wake-Robin, ‘‘Signs 
and Seasons,’”’ etc. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) 16mo. $1.25. 

BursTaLL.—The Education of Girls in the 
United States. By Sara A. Burstall, 
Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge, and 
B. A. Univ. of London ; Mistress at the 
North London Collegiate School for Girls. 
(Macmillan & Co.) ramo. Cloth. pp. 
204 $1.00, ner. 

Carryn.—Children of Circumstance. By 
Iota (Mrs. Mannington Caffyn), author of 
“A Yellow Aster.”” No. 155, Zowsn and — 
Country Library. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
I2mo, pp. 368. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. 

Camp.—Football Facts and Figures. Com- 
piled by Walter Camp, author of ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Football.” (Harper & Bros.) Post 
8vo. Paper. 75 cents, 
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CaTHERWOOD. — The Lady of Fort St. 
John. An Historical Novel. By Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood, author of ‘ Old 
Kaskaskia,” ete. Riverside Paper Series. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 12mo. Paper. 
50 cents. 


Cuitp.— Wimples and Crisping- Pins. 
Studies in the Coiffure and Ornaments of 
Women. By Theodore Child, author of 
‘Art and Criticism,” etc. Illustrated. 
(Harper & Bros.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
$2.00. 


CuurcH.—Stories from English History. 
By the Rev. A. J. Church, author of “‘ The 
Story of the Odyssey,” “‘ The Story of the 
Iliad,” etc. With many illustrations. 
(Macmillan & Co.) Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth. pp. 240. $1.00. 


CiArke.—A Geographic Reader. By C. B. 
Clarke, F.R.S. With nine colored maps. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 16mo. Cloth. pp. 
149. 60 cents, zed. 


CLEVELAND.—The Beginner’s Readers. By 
Helen M. Cleveland. (Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn.) Illustrated. In three volumes. 
12mo. Paper. pp. 62. 10 cents each. 


Crowrs.—The Double Emperor. A Story 
of a Vagabond Cunarder. By W. Laird 
Clowes, author of ‘‘The Great Peril.” 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) t2mo. Cloth. pp. 
238. $1.25. 


CoLvar and DANIELL.—The First Latin 
Book. By William C. Collar, A.M., Head- 
master Roxbury Latin School, and M. 
Grant Daniell, A.M., Principal Chauncy- 
Hall School, Boston. (Ginn & Co.) 12mo. 
Cloth, pp. 286. $1.10, 


Conx.iinc.—Handbook for Voters in the 
City of New York. Compiled by Alfred 
R. Conkling, author of ‘‘ City Government 
in the United States.” (D. Appleton & Co.) 
izmo. Paper, 60 pages. 25 cents. 

Craix.—The Life of Jonathan Swift, Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. By Henry 
Craik, C.B. Second Edition. With por- 
traits. Eversley Series. (Macmillan & Co.) 
2vols. 12mo. Cloth, pp. 377, 382. $3.00. 

CreicHTton.—A History of Epidemics in 
Britain. By Charles Creighton, M.A., 
M.D., formerly Demonstrator of Anatomy 
in the University of Cambridge. Vol. II. 
From the Extinction of the Plague to 
the Present Time. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Svo. Cloth. pp. 883. $5.00, met. 

Crocxett.—The Lilac Sun-bonnet. By 
S. R. Crockett, author of ‘‘ The Stickit 
Minister,” ‘‘ The Raiders,” etc. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 12mo. Cloth. pp. 296. $1.50. 

— The Play-Actress, By S. R. Crockett, 
author of ‘‘The Raiders,” “ The Stickit 
Minister,” etc., etc. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
16mo, $1.00. 
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Croker.—Mr. Jervis. By B. M. Croker, 
author of ‘‘ A Third Person,” etc. Lzppin- 
cott’s Select Novels. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
I2mo. pp. 397. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 
50 cents, 


CuNNINGHAM.—Sibylla. By Sir H. S. Cun- 
ningham, K.C.1.E., author of ‘‘ Wheat and 


Tares,” ‘‘Dustypore,” ‘‘The Heriots,” 
etc. (Macmillan & Co.) 12mo. Cloth, 
pp. 364. $1.25. 

Curtis.—George William Curtis. By Ed- 


ward Cary. American Men of Letters. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) With a por- 
trait. 16mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Darwin.—Practical Physiology of Plarits. 
By Francis Darwin, M.A.,.F.R.S., and 
E. Hamilton Acton, M!A. With illustra- 
tions. Cambridge Natural Science Manuals: 
Biological Series. (Macmillan & Co.) 12mo, 
Cloth. pp. 321. $1.60, zed. 


Davipson.—The Education of the Greek 
People, and its Influence on Civilization. 


By Thomas Davidson. Vol. 28. Jnter- 
national Education Series. (D. Appleton 
& Co.) 12mo. Cloth. pp. 229. $1.50. 


De VeErE.—Selections from the Poems of 
Aubrey de Vere. Edited, with a Preface, 
by George Edward Woodberry. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) With portrait. 12mo. 
Cloth, gilttop. pp. 310. $1.25. 


Dickinson.—Emily Dickinson's Letters. 
Edited by Mabel Loomis Todd. With por- 
trait of Miss Dickinson as a child, a view 
of her home in Amherst, and three facsi- ~ 
miles of her handwriting at different 
periods of her life. (Roberts Bros.) 2vols. 
témo. Buckram cloth. $2.00. 


Doyre.—Round the Red Lamp. By A. 
Conan Doyle, author of ‘‘ The White Com- 
pany,” ‘‘The Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes,” ‘‘ The Refugees,” ete. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) 12mo. Cloth. pp. 307. 
$1.50. 

Dumas.—The Three Musketeers. By 
Alexandre Dumas. An Zdition de Luxe 
(limited to 750 copies), with 250 illustra- 
tions by Maurice Leloir. (D. Appleton & 
Co.) In two volumes. Royal 8vo. pp. 
934. Buckram, with specially designed 
cover. In box, $12.00. : 

Emer ron.—Medizeval Europe (814-1300). 
By Ephraim Emerton, Ph.D., Professor of 
History in Harvard University. (Ginn & 
Co.) 12mo. Cloth. pp. 605. $1.65. 

ErRERA.—The Russian Jews: Extermina- 
tion or Emancipation. By Prof, Leo 
Errera, With a Prefatory Note by Theo- 
dore Mommsen. Translated from the 
French by Bella Lowy. (Macmillan & Co.) 
8vo. Cloth. pp. 206. $1.50. 

FArRAR.—The Life of Christ as Repre- 
sented in Art. By Frederic W. Farrar, 
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D.D., F.R.S., Archdeacon and Canon of 
Westminster, author of ‘‘The Life of 
Christ,” ‘‘Seekers after God,” etc. With 
numerous illustrations. (Macmillan & Co.) 
8vo. Cloth, gilttop. pp. 507. $6.00, 


Fayrer.—On Preservation of Health in 
India. By Sir J. Favrer, K.C.S.1I., M.D., 
F.R.S., President of Medical Board at the 
Indian Office. (Macmillan & Co.) 18mo. 
Cloth. pp. 51. 35 cents, met. 


FERRIER.—Miss Ferrier’s Novels. Edited 
by Reginald Brimley Johnson. [llustra- 
tions by Nelly Erichsen. Each in two vol- 
umes. Marriage. $2.00. Inheritance. 
$2.00. Destiny. $2.00. (Macmillan & 
Co.) 16mo. Cloth, gilt top. The set of 
six volumes, $6.00. 


FLAMMARION. — Popular Astronomy: A 
General Description of the Heavens. 
By Camille Flammarion. Translated from 
the French by J. Ellard Gore, F.R.A.S. 
With 3 plates and 288 illustrations. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. pp. 686. 
$4.50. é : 

Fouvarp.—Saint Paul and his Missions. 
By the Abbé Constans-Fouard.  Trans- 
lated with the author’s sanction and co-' 
operation by George F. X. Griffith. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 431. $2.00. 


GamMLIN.—George Romney and his Art. 
By Hilda Gamlin, author of ‘‘Emma, 
Lady Hamilton.” With 18 illustrations 
and a facsimile letter. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. pp. 332. 
$3.50. 

GarneETr.—An Imaged World. Poems in 
Prose. By Edward Garnett. With five 
drawings by William Hyde. (Macmillan 
& Co.) Small qto, Linen, gilt. pp. 119, 
$2.00. 


Goopwin.—The Colonial Cavalier; or, 
Southern Life Before the Revolution, By 
Maud Wilder Goodwin. [Illustrated by 
Harry Edwards. (Lovell, Coryell & Co.) 
12mo. Cloth. pp. 299. 


Grane.—The Word and the Way; or, 
The Light of the Ages on the Path of To- 
day. By the Rev. W. Leighton Grane, 
M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) t2mo. Cloth, 
pp. 301. ‘$1.75. 

GrirFritH.—The Elksville Girls. By Mrs. 
Susan M. Griffith, (American Baptist 
Publication Society.) t2mo. Cloth. 239 
pages. $1.00. 

Haccarp.—The People of the Mist. By 


H. Rider Haggard. (Longmans, Green & 
Co.) Cr. 8vo, Cloth. pp. 357. $1.25. 


Hare. — Fagots for the Fireside. One 
Hundred and Fifty Games and Amuse- 
ments for Evenings at Home and Social 
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Parties. By Lucretia P. Hale, author of 
‘“«The Peterkin Papers.” Mew and En- 
larged Edition. With Illustrations. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


HALL.—The Virgin Mother. Retreat Ad- 
dresses on the Life of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary as Told in the Gospel, with an ap- 
pended essay on the Virgin Birth of our 
Lord Jesus Christ by the Rt. Rev. A. C. A. 
Hall, D.D., Bishop of Vermont. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) Cr, 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 233- $1.25. 

Harrison.—The Meaning of History, and 
Other Historical Pieces. By Frederic 
Harrison, Author of ‘‘The Choice of 
Books,” etc. (Macmillan & Co.) Large 
1zmo. Cloth, gilttop. pp. 482. $2.25. . 


Harrison. —The Repose of Faith, in 
View of Present-Day Difficulties. By the 
Rev. Alexander J. Harrison, B.D. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 


pp. 320. $2.00. 


Harre.—The Bell-ringer of Angel’s, and 
Other Stories. By Bret Harte, author of 
‘* The Luck of Roaring Camp.” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) 16mo. $1.25. 


Hartic.—Text-book of the Diseases of 
Trees. By Professor R. Hartig. Trans- 
lated by Dr. W. Somerville, Professor of 
Agriculture and Forestry at the Durham 
College of Science. With a Preface by 
Prof. H. Marshall Ward, F.R.S. With 
numerous illustrations. (Macmillan & Co.) 
8vo. Cloth. pp. 331. $3.25, met. 


Hepces.—American Electric Street Rail- 
ways : Their Construction and Equipment, 
By Killingworth Hedges. Illustrated. 
(Spon & Chamberlain.) 4to. Cloth. pp. 200. 
$5.00. 


Hervirr.—A Scientific French Reader. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, and a Vo- 
cabulary, by Alexander W. Herdler, In- 
structor in Modern Languages, Princeton 
University. (Ginn & Co,) 
pp. 186. 85 cents. 

HittuHovuseE.—lIola, the Senator’s Daughter. 
A Story of Ancient Rome. By Mansfield 
L. Hillhouse. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
I2mo, $1.25. 

Hore.—More Memories: Being Thoughts 
about England Spoken in America. By 
the Very Rev. S. Reynolds Hole, Dean of 
Rochester, author of ‘‘ The Memories of 
Dean Hole,” etc. With two illustrations. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 12mo, Cloth. pp. 294. 
$2.25. 

Hosmrer.—How Thankful was Bewitched. 
By James K, Hosmer. Audson Library. 
(G. P. Puntam’s Sons.) 12mo. pp. 299. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

Hosmer and GANNETT.—The Thought of 
God in Hymns and Poems. By F. L, 


r2mo. Cloth. _ z 
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Hosmer and W. C, Gannett. Second Series. 
(Roberts Bros.) 16mo. Cloth, $1.00 5 
paper, 50 cents. 


Horr.—The God in the Car. A Novel. 
By Anthony Hope, author of “ The Pris- 
oner of Zenda,” etc. No. 154, Town and 
Country Library. (D. Appleton, & Co.) 
r2mo. pp. 340. Cloth, $1.00. ; paper, 
50 cents, 


Howeits.—Their Wedding Journey. By 
W. D. Howells. With illustrations by 
Clifford Carleton.  Aoliday dition. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Crown 8vo. 
$3.00. Large-paper edition, printed on 
India paper and bound in vellum. $10.00, 
net. 


Hucurs. —The Construction of the Modern 


Locomotive. By George Hughes. With | 
three folding plates. Illustrated. (Spon 
& Chamberlain.) 8vo. Cloth. pp. 261. 


$3.50. 

Huxiry. — Evolution and Ethics, and 
Other Essays. By Thomas H. Huxley. 
Vol. IX (and last) of the Collected Essays. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 12mo. Cloth, pp. 334- 
$1.25. 

Invinc.—Sketch-book of Geoffrey Crayon, 
Gent. Illustrated. In two volumes. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 8vo. Cloth, $4.00 ; 
half morocco, $7.00. 


Selections from Washington Irving. 
Selected-and Arranged by Isaac Thomas, 
A.M. (Yale), Principal of Hillhouse High 
School, New Haven. Zhe Students’ Series 
of English Classics. (Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn.) 16mo. Cloth. pp. 383. 50 cents, 


Jersey (The Countess of).—Maurice ; or, 
The Red Jar. A Tale of Magic and Ad- 
’ venture for Boys and Girls, By the 
Countess of Jersey. With illustrations by 
Rosie M. M. Pitman. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Extra crown 8vo. Cloth. pp. 190. $1.50. 
Jespersen.—Progress in Language, with 
Special Reference to English. By Otto 
Jespersen, Ph.D., Professor of English in 
the University of Copenhagen, author of 
“The Articulations of Speech Sounds,” 


“Chaucers Liv og Digtning,”’ etc. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 12mo. Cloth. pp. 370. 
$1.90, net. 


Jonrs,—Judah. An Original Play in Three 
Acts. By Henry Arthur Jones, author of 
“The Dancing Girls,” ‘‘The Middleman,” 


«<The Crusaders,” etc. (Macmillan & Co.) 


t6mo, Cloth, gilt top. pp. 104. 75 cents. 
KAroty.—Raphael’s Madonnas and Other 
Great Pictures, reproduced from the Ori- 
ginal Paintings. With a Life of Raphael 
and an Account of his Chief Works. By 
Karl K4roly, author of ‘‘ The Paintings of 
Florence.” With 53 illustrations, includ- 
ing 9 photogravures, (Macmillan & Co.) 
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Columbier 8vo, 
top. $8.00. 


Krary.—A Catalogue of the Accademia 
Delle Belle Arti at Venice. Compiled 
py E. M. Keary. With Biographical 
Notices of the Painters and Engraved 
Reproductions of some of their Works. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 12mo. Cloth. pp. 211. . 
$1.00. 


Kesie.—The Christian Year. Thoughts 
in Verse for the Sundays and Holidays 
throughout’ the Year. By Rev. John 


Ornamental cloth, gilt 


Keble. With Portrait and Introduction. 
The Golden Treasury Series. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 16mo. Cloth. pp. 316. $1.00. 


KincsLey.—Hypatia; or, New Foes with 
an Old Face. By Charles Kingsley. 300 
illustrations from drawings by William 
Johnson, and with a portrait of the au- 
thor. (Harper & Bros.) Two volumes. 
8vo. Ornamental silk binding, uncut 
edges and gilt tops. 7.00. 


Kirx.—The Story of Lawrence Garthe. 
By Ellen Olney Kirk, author of ‘ The 
Story of Margaret Kent,” etc. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 16mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Lanc.—Border Ballads. With an intro- 
ductory essay by Andrew Lang and twelve 
etchings by C. O. Murray. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 4to. Cloth. pp. xxv-77. 
$7.00. 


Laruror.—A Story of Courage: Annals 
of the Georgetown Convent of the Visita- 
tion. By George Parsons Lathrop and 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. Illustrated. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Crown 8vo. 
$2.00. Special large-paper edition. 4.00, 
nel, 

Lawiess.—Maelcho. By the Hon, Emily 
Lawless, author of ‘‘Grania,”’etc. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) ramo, Cloth. pp. 418. 
$1.50. 


Lippon.—Clerical Life and Work. A 
Collection of Sermons, with an Essay by 
H. P. Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late 
Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) Crown 8vo, 
Cloth. pp. 377. 2.00. 


Locxr.—At the Gate of Samaria. By 
William John Locke, No. 156, Town and 
Country Library. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
r2mo. 322 pp. Paper, 50cents; cloth, $1.00. 

Lorriz.—The Inns of Court and Chancery. 
By W. J. Lorriz, B.A., F.S.A., author of 
“Westminster Abbey,” ‘‘ Windsor Castle,” 
etc, With many illustrations by Herbert 
Railton. New and cheaper edition. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) remo. Cloth. pp. 302. 
$2.00, 


LoncretLow.—Hymns and Verses. By 
Samuel Longfellow. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) 16mo, Cloth, gilt top. $1.00. 


Luspock.—The Use of Life. By the Rt. 
Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., author of 
“The Pleasures of Life,” ‘‘The Beauties 


of Nature,” etc,, (Macmillan & Co.) 12mo, 


Cloth, gilt top. pp. 316. $1.25. 


Lucxock.—The History of Marriage, 
Jewish and Christian, in Relation to Di- 
vorce and Certain Forbidden Degrees. By 
Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D., Dean of 
‘Litchfield. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. pp. 327. $1.25. 


Mac.ay.—A History of the United States 
Navy, from 1775 to 1894. By Edgar 
Stanton Maclay, A.M. With Technical 
Revision by Lieut. Roy C, Smith, U.S.N, 
In two volumes. Vol. II. With numere 
ous maps, diagrams, and _ illustrations, 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. pp. 
640. + $5.50. 


Matiocx.—Labor and the Popular Wel- 
fare. By W. H. Mallock, author of ‘‘Is 
Life Worth Living?” ‘Social Equality,” 
etc. New and cheaper edition, with appen- 
dix. remo, Cloth. pp. 357. gocents. 


MarsnaLtt.—Lectures on the Darwinian 
Theory. Delivered by the late Arthur 
Milnes Marshall, M.A., M.D., D.Sc., 
F.R.S., Professor of Zoology in Owens 
College, formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Edited by C, F, 
Marshall, M.D., B.Sc., F.R.C.S. With 
37 illustrations, mostly from original draw- 
ings and photographs. (Macmillan & Co.) 
8vo. Cloth. pp. 236. $2.25. 


MarsuaiL. — Kensington Palace in the 
Days of Queen Mary II. A Story by 
Emma Marshall, author of ‘* Winifrede’s 
Journal,” ‘Penshurst Castle,” etc., ete. 
With illustrations, (Macmillan & Co.) 
Large crown 8vo. Cloth. pp. 336. $1.50. 


May.—Wee Lucy. By Sophie May. Little 
. Prudy's Children Series, (Lee’& Shepard.) 
Square 16mo, Cloth. pp. 164. 75 cents. 


McCurpy.—An Exercise Book in Algebra, 
Designed for Supplementary or Review 
Work in connection with any text-book 
on Algebra. By Matthew S. McCurdy, 
M.A., Instructor in Mathematics, Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass, (Leach, Shew- 
ell & Sanborn.) 12mo. Cloth, pp. 56. 
60 cents, 


Meraptr and Hatirax,—Stories from the 
Diary of a Doctor. By S. T. Meade and 
Clifford Halifax, M.D, With 2q illustra- 
tions by A. Pearse. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
t2mo, Cloth. pp. 370. $1.25. 

Miriar.—The Golden Fairy Book. With 
100 illustrations by H. R. Miller, (D, Ap- 
pleton & Co,) Square 12mo, Cloth, pp. 
312, $2.00, 

Miiton.—A Concordance to the Poetical 
Works of John Milton, By John Brad- 
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shaw, M.A., LL.D., Inspector of Schools, 
Madras; editor of ‘Milton’s Poetical 
Works,” ‘‘Gray’s Poems,” ‘‘An English 
Anthology,” and ‘‘ Chesterfield’s Letters.” 
(Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. pp. 412. 
$4.00, met. 


Mo.eswortn.—Olivia. A Story for Girls. 
By Mrs. Molesworth. With eight illustra- 
tions by R. Barnes. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
I2mo, Cloth, pp. 31%. $1.25. 


Morr.—The Great Refusal: Letters of a 
Dreamer in Gotham. By Paul E. More. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 16mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. 


Morrts.—Madonna and Other Poems, By 
Harrison S. Morris, With a frontispiece 
by F. V. Du Mond, and cover-design, title- 
page, and thirty headpieces in a new and 
charming manner by E. S, Holloway. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) remo. Extracloth, 
Pp. 229. 2.00. 


Movu.tton.—Arthur O’Shaughnessy: His 
Life and his Work, with Selections from 
his Poems. By Louise Chandler Moulton, | 
(Stone & Kimball.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
pp. 120, $1.25, 


Murpocn.—From Edinburgh to the Ant- 
arctic. An Artist’s Notes and Sketches 
during the Dundee Antarctic Expedition of 
1892-93. By W. G. Burn Murdoch, With 
a chapter by W. S. Bruce, Naturalist of 
the Barque ‘‘ Balaena,”” (Longmans, Green 
& Co.). 8vo,. Cloth, pp. 364. $5.00. 


Newrit,—A Text-book of Inorganic Chem- 
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